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THE WEEK. 


In the Transvaal General Bruce Hamilton’s 
successes gave fora moment some promise of a really 
definite advance against the main body of the Boers 
under General Botha, but the rapidity of his move- 
ments, remarkable as they were, and deserving to the 
utmost the very high compliment that has been paid 
him, appears to have left the three columns united 
under his command incapable of further immediate 
action. The total numerical result has been to decrease 
the fighting force of the enemy by 2 per cent., or a little 
less. Of its moral effect uponthe enemy wehave nomeans 
of judging, but we may be perfectly certain that the 200 
and odd prisoners captured in these two rapid raids 
were bond fide fighting men, and they were presumably 
taken with their arms, horses, and equipment. We 
must repeat with regard to the whole movement what 
we said with regard to its beginning: the success has 
not depended upon the position of the lines of block- 
houses. The enemy were not driven against such a 
line, and, indeed, in one case, that of the 800 men 
under Grobelaar, they had already twice forced two of 
our strongest lines. 


It is of the greatest importance to appreciate the 
nature of the distribution of the enemy in the field. 
There are three main bodies consisting each of a 
number of separate commandoes. The first body is 
under the Commander-in-Chief of the enemy, and lies 
in the south-eastern triangle of the Transvaal between 
the Natal border and the Delagoa Bay Railway. This 
body is hampered by the presence of a really strong 
line of blockhouses reaching from Standerton to Ermelo. 
It is, however, able to pass through this line, though 
with difficulty. It is hampered in any southern move- 
ment by a line of blockhouses extending east and west 
through the village of Vryheid, and if it wishes to 
break north there is the Delagoa Bay line, across which, 
unfortunately, it has been only too evident that the 
enemy can pass at pleasure. Most of the descriptions 
we hear of attempts to cross and their repulse turn out 
to be feints to permit the crossing of a larger body in 
the same neighbourhood. As one goes eastward the 
area over which the enemy can operate becomes much 
wider, and there we have no line by which to stop him. 
It is essential to remember that once the enemy is well 
upon the eastern watershed he is safe from our attacks, 
and that our attempts to hold Swaziland broke down 
months ago. 


THE second body is more dispersed. It is in 
general uncer the command of Delarey and Kemp, and 
roams about the Western Transvaal; the most im- 
portant thing to remember with regard to this body is 
that it never leaves the track of our columns, and is in 
no way fugitive. There is nothing stupider in the 


many stupid judgments which the Press has formed 
upon the present stage of the war than the idea that 
our principal task consists in ‘‘ catching” the enemy. 
The enemy, especially in the west, hang on to the 


flanks of every march, harassing us continually, 
nor can we ever attempt to follow them save 
in large and cumbersome bodies. Were it the 
object of Delarey or his colleagues to escape from 
a vigorous offensive upon our part they have 200 
clear miles to the north into which to retreat. 
They have never as yet shown the slightest inclination 
to take advantage of this opportunity. Indeed, there 
is but one part of the field in which we are really taking 
the offensive, or rather have been doing so, and that is 
the South-Eastern Transvaal, and we fear that vigour 
in that quarter is no longer possible in the present 
state of exhaustion of the three principal columns. 


THE third body of the enemy lies in the quadrilateral 
comprised between the north-eastern frontier of the 
Orange Free State, the railway from Bloemfontein to 
Vereeniging, and the line of blockhouses from Bloem- 
fontein to Ladybrand. It is in this area that De Wet 
probably lies at the present moment. It is probably 
to this area that the next offensive movement upon our 
part will be directed, and it will be of extreme interest 
to watch the results of the plan Lord Kitchener 
may have formed for clearing this district. It is 
evident that the moment the great mass of men 
we now have north-east of the Standerton line are 
withdrawn to the south-west of it Botha will begin 
attacking the very highly dispersed force which we 
shall have left behind on the lines which we are drawing 
all over the western part of the South-Eastern Trans- 
vaal. Suchaction will not permanently hurt us if we 
can strike rapidly and frequently against the concentra- 
tion of the enemy in the north-east of the Orange Free 
State, but our power of doing so is not increased by 
the hitherto partial failure of the movements on the other 
side of the railway. 


THE capture of Kritzinger is a matter of some 
importance. It must of course always be remembered 
that in England one is given to exaggerating the 
importance of the personality of any Boer leader, but 
it is none the less true that Kritzinger counted for 
a great deal in the small rebel force which he com- 
manded. The Government have not told us whether 
or not his force got through, and of course that is a 
matter of more importance than the wounding of the 
commandant himself and the discovery of four 
wounded along with him. As for the numbers of the 
commando which were with him we have such contra- 
dictory accounts that it is evident no one has the least 
idea how many they were ; yet that again is an important 
matter to decide if we are to understand the exact mean- 
ing of what is happening, Cape Colony is reported clear 
of a line drawn east and west and passing through the 
village of Clanwilliam, but the phrase has little mean- 
ing. The number of men actually in arms against us 
south of the Orange is not very large. Butit is certain 
that it can recruit at will, go where it chooses, and 
harass us within the limits which it finds prudent. It 
is gravely to be doubted whether any amelioration in 
the condition of the colony will take place during the 
South African summer, and if any such amelioration 
does take place the test of it will be full news instead 
of the present silence, and the raising of martial law, 
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For the third time in the last six years there has 


been an attempt to settle the difficulties which nomin- 
ally are those of France and Siam, but really are ques- 
tions between our own Government and that of the 
Republic. The main points upon which the Siamese 
Government will be approached by M. Klobukouski 
will be three: The admission of Frenchmen to the 
Siamese service, the evacuation of Chentabun, and the 
French claim upon Luang Prabang. With regard to 
the first of these points it is probable that the French 
Minister will carry it. It has, of course, always been 
consistently opposed to our own interests, and 
were we in a better position for maintaining those 
interests another result might have been expected. 
A second point is a matter for negotiation, or 
to put it more bluntly, of the price to be paid, 
Chentabun is held in defiance of the treaty between 
France and Siam, but the French have fortified it and 
hold it as an important post, again more or less in the 
face of the interests of this country. If they evacuate 
it, which is extremely unlikely, they will hardly do so 
save for some important territorial concession on the 
eastern frontier. The third claim lies in the fact that 
Luang Prabang was virtually independent, though a 
vassal State, before the French advance began ; and 
the importance of the territory lies in the fact that 
it is astraddle of the Mekong valley. Taking these 
three points together, it is difficult to see what, 
in our present diplomatic position, the French will 
sacrifice, or to predict anything but a further aggres- 
sion against the State at whose protectorate they 
are aiming. 


Lorp Rosepery addressed a great meeting at 
Chesterfield last Monday. He deprecated the extra- 
ordinary fuss that had been made of the occasion. He 
would give some impartial and dispassionate advice to 
the Liberal Party. That party was clear now of the 
Irish alliance. Its first duty was to wipe its slate clean 
and consider what it was to write on that slate in 
future. The party should not promise more than it 
could perform, or move much faster than the great 
mass of the nation, or dissociate itself from the new 
sentiment of Empire. For himself he would sum up 
his policy in the word efficiency, and work out that 
policy in the services, education, housing, and tempe- 
rance. There was a great crisis, and its three 
elements were contained in our foreign relations, 
the Ministry, and the war. The hatred of our 
country abroad was unparalleled. Something might 
have been done to- inform foreign countries of our 
grounds of quarrel with the Transvaal. Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s oratory was a danger to the nation. The Govern- 
ment ought to have inquired rigorously into the Raid, 
and protested against the Transvaal armaments. The 
dissolution last year was immoral. It was said the 
war was over, and the Government got a majority on 
false pretences. To say there was no alternative 
Government was the bitterest disparagement to Great 
Britain. The war must be prosecuted to the end. The 
charge against the Government of barbarity was false. 
The camps were a result of the necessity for clearing the 


country. He adopted the Derby resolution on the 
matter. He would be more inclined to speak of 


atrocities committed by the other side. If the Govern- 
ment’s policy was declared by Lord Milner when he said 
the war might never be over in a formal sense—that 
policy was hopeless. What was wanted was a passive 
policy of peace—not overtures to the Boers, which 
would be thought a sign of weakness. But we should 
be ready to listen to proposals from the Boer Govern- 
ment now in Holland. To get rid of Mr. Chamber- 
lain and Lord Milner would be fatal. He upheld 
Lord Kitchener in the Botha negotiations ; a liberal 
amnesty ; a Boer element from the first on an advisory 
body to help Indian administrators ; a lavish expendi- 
ture in rebuilding farms; these were his ideas of a 


settlement. The Kitchener proclamation had prolonged 
the war and must be annulled. He placed his services 
at the nation’s disposal, but it was not to party that he 
appealed. 


On Monday evening the newly-formed London 
Liberal Federation held a meeting inLondon. Mr. Dickin- 
son was in the chair. Mr. Benn was elected hon. secre- 
tary. It was announced that a meeting was to be held 
in London in January, and Sir Henry Campbell-Banner- 
man and Lord Spencer had been invited and had con- 
sented to address it. The meeting, which was a 
Council one, consisted of delegates from almost every 
constituency in the metropolis, and there was a crowded 
attendance. It was important for two pronouncements 
of special significance. In the first place a division was 
challenged on the recommendation of the Executive 
Committee that Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman be 
elected president. The gentleman who opposed this 
recommendation asserted that such an appointment 
would dissociate the party from the democracy of 
London (an adroit question elicited the interesting fact 
that the speaker was a delegate from London University). 
On a vote being taken, Sir Henry was elected president 
with only six dissentients. The result was greeted with 
a striking demonstration of enthusiasm. The meeting 
was a business one, and the agenda contained no 
reference to general politics; nevertheless, before the 
delegates dispersed, urgency was moved for a resolu- 
tion dealing with the Concentration Camps and the 
necessity for negotiations. Urgency was easily carried, 
and when the following resolution was put only three 
hands were held up against it : 


“That this Council of the London Liberal Federation 
learns with indignation the facts regarding the concentra- 
tion camps revealed in the Blue Book issued on Saturday, 
welcomes the announcement that the Government has 
resolved to spare no expense to remedy the evils therein 
indicated, and appeals to statesmen of all parties to exert 
themselves to the uttermost to terminate the present de- 
plorable state of affairs in South Africa by negotiating a 
permanent and honourable peace.” 


Tue disgraceful riots at Birmingham are well 
within the Chamberlain tradition, as we are reminded 
by an historical sketch in the A/orning Leader. Mr. 
Chamberlain, according to a report, thinks his mob 
acted creditably in ‘‘ protesting against Mr. Lloyd- 
George’s presence,” but discreditably in damaging 
their own Town Hall. Mr. Baird, M.P., thinks the 
riots a ‘‘ healthy sign.” The Liberal Unionist papers 
of Birmingham directly incited this riot in the hope 
of doing an injury to a very fearless and consis- 
tent politician. The Conservative paper, to its 
credit, held aloof. The Times, which thought there 
was no freedom in the Transvaal because Mr. Money- 
penny was not allowed to continue urging daily the 
destruction of the Republic in the interests of certain 
foreign Jews, welcomes the Birmingham riots as show- 
ing that our working men are Imperialists. Mob law 
assisted, as Mr. Hemmerde points out in the Dazly 
News, by the device of forgery, a political art the 
Birmingham mob may have learnt from Printing House- 
square, is its ideal expression of Imperialism. 


Sir Ropert Rein, speaking at Wolverton on Wed- 
nesday, said some wise things about Lord Rosebery’s 
speech. He thinks that though Lord Rosebery does 
not agree with Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman and Sir 
Robert Reid, and the great majority of Liberal states- 
men, about the war, his speech will help the nation 
to realise that important concessions must be made to 
secure peace. At Bilston Mr. Asquith accepted Lord 


Rosebery’s policy without substantial reservation, but 
declared (as we observe with unfeigned satisfaction) 
that he remains a Liberal and a party man, 
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Lorp GEORGE HamILTon has curious ideas about 
controversy and argument. He accused Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman of slandering the Army. Sir 
Henry asked him to quote the words of that slander. 
Lord George replied by repeating the accusation and 
saying he would repeat it again in Sir Henry’s presence. 
Sir Henry pressed him again for proof. Lord George 
replied that he had several relations in the Army who 
all thought Sir Henry had slandered them. Lord 
George Hamilton has apparently learnt nothing from 
his painful experiencesin quibbling over the question 
of a road in Chitral. Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman 
has now finally silenced a very ineffective critic, and he 
has improved the occasion by quoting the Govern- 
ment’s action in December against its indignation last 
June with everybody who said there was anything at 
fault in the camps. 


Mr. Sipney Wess is put in acurious position through 
the disclosure by one of his friends, Mr. Olivier, in the 
Daily News that both he and Mr. Bernard Shaw regard 
Lord Milner as—‘‘ the coolest head” ?—no: ‘‘the clearest 
brain” ?—no: the incompetent ‘‘ booby” of the 
Empire ?—yes. Mr. Webb has provided Lord Rosebery 
with ‘‘ administrative efficiency ” as a substitute for the 
programme and principles of Gladstone and Cobden. 
Sir Henry Fowler has enthusiastically adopted the 
Webb-Rosebery programme, but forgets that one of 
its chief points is that ‘‘ there must be no more Fowlers 
or Chaplins or Longs.” 


Consots have risen rapidly to 94 in consequence 
of the growth in this country of a desire for peace, and 
of a conviction among financiers of every class that 
after all the policy of unconditional surrender is a mis- 
taken one. The autumn has been a disastrous one for 
brokers in the City, and the reception given to Lord 
Rosebery’s speech by the Daily Telegraph and many 
Jingo newspapers shows once more the truth} of Mr 
Morley’s aphorism that the tax-gatherer after all is the 
real schoolmaster. But if the war persists Consols 
must relapse heavily next month. 


Mr. Conor O’KeE ty, M.P. (Chairman of the Mayo 
County Council), Martin Staunton (Chairman of the 
Castlebar Board of Guardians), and others were 
charged on Wednesday before two ‘‘ resident” magi- 
strates at Castlebar, their offence being, in plain 
English, incitement to boycott a man who had taken a 
holding from which the last tenant had been evicted. 
The proceedings were under the Crimes Act, 1887, 
which is so ingeniously framed that it may be 
suspended for years and then put in _ force 
again in certain districts if the Executive think 
fit. The court sentenced Mr. O’Kelly to two months’ 
imprisonment, the others to shorter terms. Their 
counsel drew attention to the peaceful behaviour of 
the meeting at which the offences were committed, 
maintained in spite of strong provocation. This is 
interesting, as it looks as if the character of Irish 
agitation was becoming more peaceful, as might be 
expected from the policy which has placed constitu- 
tional methods at the disposal of the people. Mr. 
Kelly, by the way, is on the Commission of the Peace 
in virtue of his office as Chairman of the County 
Council. 


It happened that Mr. T. W. Russell on the 
Same day was addressing a meeting in County Fer- 
managh, in which he availed himself of his freedom 
from official trammels and protested against the 
policy of the Government in dealing with the 
agrarian unrest in the West of Ireland. He did 
not find it hard to account for the discontent in 





Mayo. The Dillon estate has been bought by the 
Congested Districts Board for £264,000, and the 
tenants have had their rents reduced by one-third, and 
stand in reasonable hope of one day acquiring the 
freehold. In the neighbouring estate the tenants are 
not unnaturally crying out for a similar abatement, and 
the ‘* Dillon rent” has become a local standard. Either 
the Executive will discourage the Congested Districts 
Board from making further experiments, or a move- 
ment has begun which will not stop till Mr. Russell’s 
whole scheme is accomplished. If the Executive is 
going to begin a campaign to vindicate the majesty of 
the law, it might detach a few pairs of ‘‘ resident magi- 
strates” to sit in court at Birmingham. Mr. Redmond 
has returned from America after receiving the con- 
gratulations of Sir Wilfrid Laurier. The Standard 
thinks that Mr. Seddon’s opinion is final as to the 
responsibility of the Opposition for prolonging the 
war. Does it agree that the Canadian Prime Minister’s 
opinion is final as to the necessity of Home Rule? 


Our article on ‘‘The Telephone Deal,” by Mr. 
Benn, which we published last week, is criticised in 
this week’s number of Zhe Speaker by a correspondent 
who puts the case for the Post Office at its very best. 
But we do not call it a good case. Wedonot see that it 
really meets at all the salient features of the indictment. 
The telephonic system of London excites the ridicule and 
contempt of every foreigner who uses it. The plant, one 
would think, must be thoroughly bad, and the rates 
are inordinate. If the ingenious theory is true that the 
more the customers the less the telephonic business 
pays, then no doubt Sir Henry Fowler and his friends 
will construct a second system to take the overflow. 
Again, what has the Post Office or the public got 
in return? The Committee of 1898 stated that ‘‘ general, 
immediate, and effective competition by either the Post 
Office or the local authority is necessary.” That 
recommendation has been disregarded. Perhaps the 
worst telephone monopoly in Europe has been given 
until 1911. ‘* The existence and position of a company” 
so highly connected with ex-Ministers is without doubt 
‘fone factor,” but it is not in our opinion a reason 
why Parliament in general, and the London members 
in particular, should revive ‘‘the initial mistake of 
granting a license to a private company.” 


Ir seems to us—and we have often said so— 
that there is a strong case for municipalising 
rather than nationalising a natural monopoly like 
the telephone. When a perfectly incompetent figure- 
head like Lord Londonderry is set over the Post 
Office, blunders are sure to be made. Such an 
agreement as this would have been impossible if the 
negotiations had been in the hands of a municipal 
council anxious, and rightly anxious, to be popular 
with the public. It seems to us that the Post Office 
has quite enough to do in reforming postage rates. A 
penny is an absurd price to pay for a local letter. We 
are utterly behind the continent in this matter. Every 
service is cheaper and better in England than on the 
continent except services provided by Government 
departments and private monopolies. These are 
generally dearer and worse. It is not a bad thing for 
Lord Londonderry to be able to say, ‘‘ Look at the 
telephones: how much better and more cheaply we 
manage our telegraphic and postal arrangements!” 
We should agree with our correspondent that no 
municipality ought to tax the ratepayers in order to 
supply rich men or even business men with cheap 
telephones. But Lord Londonderry has ignored an 
offer from the London County Council, and has no 
right to assume that that offer would have injured the 
ratepayers. In fact it would be perfectly safe to 
assume that it would not. 
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LORD ROSEBERY’S SPEECH. 


T is not surprising that almost everyone has found 
something he can agree with in Lord Rosebery’s 
allusions to South Africa. The speech itself was an 
assortment of miscellaneous views and _ reflections 
standing in no direct relation to any definite set of 
political principles. But the most striking thing about 
it is that Lord Rosebery, who has ostentatiously 
detached himself from the Liberal Party and who has 
laid down the doctrine that a Government must 
not be criticised in time of war, is so strongly 
impressed by the country’s danger that he has pro- 
tested loudly against the pclicy which the Govern- 
ment have pursued and the Liberal Imperialists have 
supported. On this account we believe that its general 
result will contribute to the strengthening of the demand 
for peace. 

If Lord Rosebery had followed the example of Mr. 
Asquith and Sir Edward Grey his intervention could 
only have served to check that demand. They 
have declared that the only problem in South 
Africa is the military problem. Lord Rosebery called 
that view a view marked by a ‘fatal deficiency of 
statesmanship.” He did what the Liberal Imperialists 
have never dared to doin attacking the Government 
roundly. He accused them of prolonging the war by 
the very proclamation which Mr. Asquith had defended 
against Sir William Harcourt and Mr. Bryce. He 
laid a rough hand on the favourite doctrine of the 
Liberial Imperialist that Lord Milner can do no wrong. 
He declared that the policy of Lord Milner and the 
Government was a policy of extermination, though 
certain Liberals were angry that any Liberal had 
dared so to specify it. He reviewed the Botha- 
Kitchener negotiations, endorsed those proposals which 
Lord Milner rejected and Mr. Chamberlain called pre- 
posterous, thereby once again dissociating himself 
from the mistakes of Mr. Asquith and the Liberal 
Imperialists in the House of Commons and their organ 
in the London Press. He adopted a suggestion made 
by Mr. Courtney last month, that peace might be 
secured by a casual meeting with the Boer representa- 
tives in Holland; he declared himself in favour of a 
large and liberal amnesty ; in his suggestions for the 
administration of the Transvaal he deliberately put 
Lord Milner as far as possible in the background, and 
he insisted that the war must be ended by a settlement. 
These proposals breathe a very different spirit from 
that which has animated the Liberal Imperialist 
group ; and the very fact that a statesman who has 
been Prime Minister and Foreign Minister, who carries 
to an extreme point his reluctance to criticise a Govern- 
ment whilst war is going on, and who is in close 
touch with large financial interests, should make them, 
is bound to impress the country, and is a proof of the 
effect of Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman’s brave and 
energetic campaign. 

We believe the impression created by this fact will 
do more to help the cause of peace than other parts of 
Lord Rosebery’s speech will do to thwart the policy of 
the Liberal delegates at Derby. Contradictions jostle 
each other so freely in his speech that we have only to 
turn to Lord Rosebery himself for the answer to his 


criticisms of Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman and Lord 
Spencer. Thus Mr. Chamberlain was accused of inflam- 
ing the hostility of Europe by his oratory (an accusation 
that must have sounded rather oddly to Sir Edward 
Grey, who a month ago spontaneously acquitted Mr. 
Chamberlain on this count), and yet we are told there is 
a fatal objection to getting rid of Mr. Chamberlain 
evenif it were practical. Lord Milner’s policy and the 
part he played in the Botha-Kitchener negotiations 
were unsparingly condemned. Yet Lord Milner must 
remain for the present. To recall Lord Milner ‘‘ now” 
because the Dutch mistrust him would be a sign of 
weakness ; it would be quite safe to annul a proclama- 
tion threatening the Boers with all sorts of penalties 
and to admit that that proclamation was mere bluster. 
And, most extraordinary of all, Lord Rosebery 
accepted the astounding theory that it is the soldiers 
and not the Government who are responsible for a 
great scheme of conquest and devastation, and yet half 
an hour later he attaches to the Government the 
responsibility for Lord Kitchener’s banishment procla- 
mation. Itis difficult to believe that a man who was 
Prime Minister seven years ago could so soon have 
forgotten the elementary axioms of the British Consti- 
tution as to think that the neutral instruments and 
not the Government itself have to answer to the 
nation for a large policy. This astonishing lapse is all 
the more difficult to explain in a speech in which Lord 
Rosebery himself reverted a few moments later to 
the true and fundamental principles of British policy. 
Lord Rosebery says that there has been no _ bar- 
barity in our policy in South Africa. We do not 
believe this approval of indiscriminate farm-burning, 
differentiation of rations in the camps, and public 
executions will shake the opinion of those Liberals 
who have followed Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, 
Lord Spencer, Sir William Harcourt, and Mr. Morley 
in condemning those practices. We do not believe 
that those persons who supposed Lord Milner was 
indispensable in South Africa will find much in Lord 
Rosebery’s speech to confirm that belief. His premises 
are more resonant than his conclusions. 

Lord Rosebery was not concerned with South 
Africa only in his speech at Chesterfield. He had 
something to say about the future of the Liberal Party. 
He spoke as a dispassionate observer who had made 
up his mind that Liberalism is played out. His own 
aspiration, as he explained, is for a new party with 
efficiency as its watchword. It is scarcely likely that 
a rival party will spring into existence choosing so 
exhilarating a cry as that of inefficiency. It would be 
as practical to call your followers the party which wishes 
to keep England a great nation and to invite your op- 
ponents to proclaim themselves a party which wished to 
make England a small nation. When men differ as to 
the means which lead most directly to a desired end they 
cannot combine for effective purposes by merely 
proclaiming that they are agreed on that end. 
Lord Rosebery singled out—as a matter which 
calls for drastic treatment—the housing problem. One 
person thinks the taxation of ground values is a neces- 
sary part and condition of any effectual scheme of housing 
reform; another thinks the taxation of ground values 
impolitic and unjust. Both alike would call themselves 
eager and serious reformers on the question; both 
alike would find shelter in Lord Rosebery’s new party ; 
but what would be the value of such a combination ? 
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Throughout his discussion of Liberalism, throughout his 
discussion of the Liberal Party, Lord Rosebery turned his 
face away from the realities of politics. A few years ago 
he was a Home Ruler because Ireland was discontented. 
To-day the Irish alliance is gone because the Irish have 


proclaimed their sympathy with the Boers. If Lord 
Rosebery means that the formal alliance is at an 
end, what he says is quite irrelevant, because that 
formal alliance was dissolved long before the war. 
If Lord Rosebery means that the Liberal Party is to 
throw over Home Rule, the only conclusion is that the 
war has satisfied Irish discontent. What is to be 
made of such an argument? Home Rule was pro- 
posed because it was a policy to strengthen Great 
Britain. Is it statesmanship or patriotism to refuse to 
strengthen your country because in strengthening it 
you gratify someone who has insulted you? This is 
merely one example of Lord Rosebery’s indisposition to 
face the facts. His advice to the Liberal Party re- 
veals at every sentence the cause of his failure as a 
Liberal Leader. ‘‘ Make clean your slate—be careful to 
write on it what the country likes.” That is Lord 
Rosebery’s motto. It is not the motto of a Liberal 
Leader. If that had been Lord Rosebery’s motto in 
1894 he never would have been a Liberal Leader. His 
language then was very different : 


“We stand where we did. There is no change in mea- 
sures—there is only a most disastrous change in men. And 
when you remember, gentlemen, after all that what has 
happened is only this, that in a week we have lost one 
leader, but that the other sixteen of his colleagues still 
remain all pledged to the policy he laid down, I think yon 
will agree with me that any details on the subject to-day 
would be rather an accusation against ourselves than a 
gratification to you. What are the facts? In 1893 the 
Seses'e Speech laid down the policy ofthe Government. It 
contained, if I remember aright, some twelve measures ot 
the first importance, only two of which I think we were 
able to pass into law. These measures still remain an ex- 
position of the Liberal policy of this time, and for some time 
tocome. I think I speak on behalf of those who do me the 
honour to sit in the Cabinet with me to-day when I say we 
have no intention of receding from any one of them.” 


A hospitable but not an inconstant mind—that is 
the temper of Liberalism. No one denies that the 
conditions which created the necessity of the several 
reforms of 1893 have altered. But Lord Rosebery 
wishes to abandon projects not because the problems 
have changed but because the majority ot the nation 
dislikes the principles that inspire those projects. 
Tenacity is the secret of the power of Liberalism, and 
it is the indispensable quality of leadership. Lord 
Rosebery has detached himself from Liberalism 
during its darkest hours, and he offers to the party 
he has left the counsel of a man who has no heart 
for the rough seas of politics. There are ascetics in 
politics who have mortified the love of popularity ; 
there are other men who retain all the appetite for 
applause and popular confidence, but keep that 
appetite in strict subjection to principle and duty. 
Lord Rosebery cannot so discipline his darling weak- 
ness. The Liberal Party can find no inspiration in his 
advice. Its triumphs are the history of men who have 
impressed their minds on the nation ; not the history of 
men who have printed the prejudices of majorities on 
the programmes of their day. A stampede never made 
the Liberal Party ; it can only leave it a motley rabble. 
Men who think one day the House of Lords is the 
all-important question and the next that it counts for 
nothing will never convince a nation. But Liberalism is 
the history of minorities which have convinced their 


countrymen, not the history of minorities which have 
swollen by assimilating every personal prejudice and 
transient whim. Lord Rosebery advises the Liberal 
Party—as a man who no longer holds its principles— 
to renounce its past. We do not think that advice 
will be listened to, or that his intervention will distract 
the party from its loyalty to a leader who has coura- 
geously faced the tumult and the odium of the hour, 
and added one more example to the record of Liberal 
honesty and Liberal courage. 





THE REFORM OF THE CAMPS. 


HE Government have quickly followed up their 
hints of reform for the concentration camps by 
publishing a fresh Blue Book, which makes the vague 
definite. The Blue Book contains (1) detailed medical 
reports for September, (2) the figures of mortality 
for October and November, and (3) telegraphic corre- 
spondence on the question of reform between Mr. 
Chamberlain and Lord Milner, into whose hands the 
administration of the camps has now passed. 

Of the medical reports little need be said. They 
are much like those, already sufficiently discussed, of 
the earlier Blue Book ; but on the whole a certain im- 
provement in tone is noticeable. Dr. Pratt Yule’s 
general report on the Orange Colony camps, for 
example, which contains an exhaustive attempt to 
analyse the causes of the death-rate, follows very much 
on the lines of Dr. Becker's report on Bloemfon- 
tein, quoted zm extenso in a previous number of 
The Speaker. It has a good deal to say about 
the unsanitary habits of the Boers, but, with more fair- 
ness than is to be found in most of these medical 
reports, recognises that these habits are healthy 
enough under the ordinary conditions of Boer life in 
scattered farm-houses, and only become unsanitary 
when the people are suddenly brought together and 
packed in dense masses. Dr. Pratt Yule also thinks 
that, owing to their isolated life, the Boers are less 
resistent to infection than most white races. For the 
rest he traces the causes of mortality to those defective 
conditions of camp life which have been abundantly set 
out in these columns. Indeed, we may now take it as 
officially recognised that the camps as_ hitherto 
organised have contained in themselves conditions 
making high mortality unavoidable. ‘‘ Under any 
circumstances, and with any people (specially chosen or 
otherwise), life in camps stationary for such long 
periods as has been the case with the refugee 
camps would prove specially productive; of death” 
(Dr. Pratt Yule, p. 113) The optimistic High 
Commissioner even admits that ‘‘ whatever we do, I 
fear that, though we may lower the death rate, it will 
always be high.” His apology is weak, since it fails 
to deal with the main point of the accusation. ‘‘ It seems 
to me incontestable that they would have died in far 
greater numbers if left in a devastated country.” Pro- 
bably ; but that does not justify the devastation of the 
country, nor the admittedly insufficient provision for 
those rendered homeless. ‘‘ Many,” he adds, ‘‘ have 
actually come in of their own accord, and will not 
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leave now, while some who escaped have returned soon 
after in a starving condition.” Surely an unfortunately 
worded apology, since it admits by implication that the 
majority did not come in of their own accord and that 
people are only detained in the camps either by force 
or by sheer starvation outside. 


Coming next to the figures of mortality, the 
terrible fact emerges that the deaths in October and 
November are greater than those in any other 
two months. No fewer than 5,963 people have died in 
these two months alone, 4,904 of them being children. 
The annual death-rate for October reached the extra- 
ordinary figure of 338 per thousand. In November it 
was 284, the same as the corrected figure for August. 
The death-rate of children (up to twelve in the Trans- 
vaal, up to fifteen in the Orange Colony camps) was 
573 in October and 470 in November. These figures 
make little impression on the public’s imagination. It 
is, however, fairly easy to understand the significance 
ofthe fact. Inthe six months for which we have returns 
in full a little over one-eighth of the average population 
of the camps have died. If the same rate continues 
during the next six months more than one quarter 
will have perished. Probably the dullest fool ever 
taken in by a Zimes sophistry can understand that this 
means that there is something gravely wrong. 

However, there is a gleam of hope in the Blue 
Book. Mr. Chamberlain is a rash and foolish statesman, 
but we fully grant that he is an exceptionally capable 
administrator: he is resolute ‘and resourceful, he 
will be stopped by no ordinary obstacles, and he will 
make his subordinates do his bidding. And Mr. 
Chamberlain has taken up the reform of the camps. 
With his appearance on the scene in this Blue Book 
there is at once a change of tone in the correspondence. 
Instead of the feeble apologies and _ well-meant 
generalities of Mr. Brodrick we have a series of 
messages fairly peppering Lord Milner with questions 
and suggestions. Lord Milner is evidently uneasy 
and a trifle testy. Everyone concerned, he says, is 
desperately overworked. The matter is absorbing the 
whole of his time. The Commander-in-Chief is, if 
possible, even busier. He hopes in a few days to havea 
well-considered plan. ‘‘ Things would only be made 
worse by flurried action.” This after the months of 
wavering which he has had. However, Mr. Chamber- 
lain pressed his points. As Lord Milner is so busy Mr. 
Chamberlain offered him the services of experts in the 
management of camps from India, which are some- 
what grudgingly accepted. He insists, further, that 
the camps shall be sub-divided, that as many of the 
inhabitants as possible shall be moved to the coast, and 
that no expense shall be spared in putting them right. 
He thus takes up a considerable part of the programme 
which those who have studied the subject have been 
urging for six months past. 

Lord Milner does not seem to be in a hurry to 
agree to Mr. Chamberlain’s plans of reform. He 
consents to break up the worst camps, to reduce the 
numbers in all, to send the ‘‘ overflow ” to Cape Colony 
and Natal, and to make better provision for those who 
are left than they have hitherto received. But we 
regret to find that this “overflow” is but a small pro- 
portion of the entire camp population—namely, from 
16,000 to 19,000 in all out of a population of about 
108,000 now in the Transvaal and Orange Colony 


camps. We hope that Mr. Chamberlain will press for 
a much more extensive removal than this. The 
superiority of the more southerly camps is made quite 
clear by the mortality returns, as shown by the follow- 
ing table, which compares the death rates in Natal and 
Cape Colony with the general rate for all the camps 
for six months : 


RATES PER 1,000 PER ANNUM. 

June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. 
Allcamps... 149 ... 198 ... 284 ... 264 ... 338 «-. 284 
Natal ... ose BR cnn OF et OE wwe WE ne Bw. TB 
CapeColony... © ... 33 .. 33 «+ Qe. Oe. OO 


But there is one pitfall against which we see that 
Mr. Chamberlain is on his guard but apparently the 
authorities in South Africa are not. In Natal a huge 
new camp is being started at Merebank to accommo- 
date 10,000 people from the north. Mr. Chamberlain 
protests in vain that so big a camp may be dangerous. 
Lord Milner replies that epidemics break out in small 
as in big camps. We are convinced that Mr. Cham- 
berlain is right. The more we study the Blue Books, 
the larger the share of the mortality which we are con- 
strained toassign to the indiscriminate massing together 
of people from all parts. Instances have been given in 
previous articles. Wewill add one only from the new 
Blue Book. The former reports leave the history of 
Kroonstad and Heilbron camps at the point where, 
late in August, in direct defiance of orders, the 
officer in command at Kroonstad had despatched 
7oo people, including ten families suffering from 
measles, to Heilbron. Up to that time the death- 
rate at Heilbron had been low. We turn in 
the new Blue Book to the medical reports for Sep- 
tember, and one of the first things we find is that an 
epidemic of measles has broken out at Heilbron, where 
there have been 144 deaths in the month. Of such 
criminal folly it is difficult to write with calm. Now, 
there is great reason to fear that a huge camp like 
that proposed at Merebank, to receive the overflow 
from a number of camps, will be a mere cesspool for 
diseases of all sorts—enteric from one place, diphtheria 
from another, measles from a third. The same difficulty 
will apply in one way or another to the whole proposed 
scheme of translocation. We would most earnestly 
press on Mr. Chamberlain that he should issue a 
peremptory order that the people moved from each camp 
should be isolated at small intermediate camps for a 
short period before being sent to join any others. It 
some such rule is not observed we fear that the pro- 
posed translocation may even make matters worse. 





MRS. FAWCETT, SIR WILLIAM MOLESWORTH, 
AND OTHERS. 


NTIL we perused Mrs. Fawcett’s Life of Moles- 
U worth we were under the impression that of 
clever biographers the worst is the person who uses 
biography merely as a vehicle for putting his own views 
before the public. But Mrs. Fawcett—an undoubtedly 
clever person—has found a lower deep, for she not 
only turns biography into a bitter and unscrupulous 
pamphlet against the dead man’s friends when they do 
not agree with her, but also makes the dead man 
himself appear, not in his own character, but as a 
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spokesman of her views. It follows that on the most 
important occasions of Molesworth’s life his votes and 
his speeches have to be explained away ; and thereis one 
chapter—upon Molesworth’s South African policy—in 
which Mrs. Fawcett despairs, and ceases to misrepre- 
sent her perverse hero in order that she may scold the 
corpse and lecture the public. 

How is it that some distinguished Liberals and 
Radicals of twenty years ago are now hand and glove 
with the Tories? It is generally the influence of 
society. The society of the English aristocracy and 
its valets often seems to intoxicate middle-class people 
when they begin to taste it after middle age. They 
drink at the fountain of snobbery. Their enthusiasms 
are weakened, their convictions slide away, and they 
are converted to the fashionable and fleeting creeds of 
the day. And yet they profess to be completely at ease. 
They think they are better and more Liberal as stand- 
stills or reactionaries than they were as Progressives. 
To borrow a sentence from Mrs. Fawcett, ‘‘ The causes 
they espoused triumphed so completely that the Tories 
of this generation are more Liberal than the Liberals 
of 1832.” 

It seems to us, on the contrary, when we read Mrs. 
Faweett’s phraseology—it comes from Harmsworth 

suildings and Printing House Square—about ‘‘ the 
Imperial mission,” ‘the policy of scuttle,” or ‘‘the 
peace-at-any-price party,” and compare it with the 
devastation, the unmitigated misery, the uncompensated 
wrong brought about by modern Imperialism, that the 
| Unionist] Liberals of this generation are more illiberal 
than the Tories of 1832. They are certainly more 
dangerous to the British Empire. 

The most spiteful, and certainly the pettiest, feature 
of this ‘‘ Life” is its irrelevant extracts, which are in- 
tended to show that some of Sir William Molesworth’s 
political friends—men with whom he uniformly acted for 
most of his Parliamentary life, as Mrs. Fawcett herself 
admits—wished to break up our Empire and relin- 
quish our colonies. Cobden, we are told at p. 2, 
‘‘favoured the complete relinquishment of that 
sovereignty,” ¢¢., the sovereignty of Great Britain. 
The only evidence of this is a quotation from the Zmp/re 
Magasine, whatever that may be, for February, r9or, 
where Mr. Cobden is represented to have said: ‘‘ John 
Bull has for the next fifty years the task set him of 
cleansing his house from this stuff,” meaning by ‘‘ stuff” 
the colonies, the army and the navy of Great Britain. 
We challenge Mrs. Faweett, in the first place, to produce 
the original of this passage. It is difficult to prove a 
negative, but we cannot verify and do not credit the 
quotation. The writer of this article has read almost 
the whole of Cobden’s writings and speeches quite 
recently, and has no hesitation in branding as false 
Mrs. Fawcett’s main thesis, stated at p. 155 and else- 
where, that Bentham’s pamphlet, ‘‘ Emancipate your 
Colonies,” which favoured their complete separation 
from the mother country, ‘‘ was adopted as an axiom 
by the Manchester school.’’ 

We know of no reason why a woman, any more 
than a man, whose great abilities have been trained in 
scientific study and political activity, should be allowed 
to falsify the history of thought with impunity. If 
Mrs. Fawcett-made a collection of passages from the 
speeches of Bright and Cobden, in support of her 
Statement of the Manchester axiom, let her produce 
them. Meanwhile, in the interests of historical truth 








and justice, we will give one or two extracts to illus- 
trate the colonial policy of the Manchester school : 


“We are told we must keep up enormous armaments, 
because we have got so many colonies, People tell me I 
want to abandon our colonies; but I say, Do you intend to 
hold your colonies by the sword, by armies, by ships of 
war? That is not a permanent hold upon them. I want 
to retain them by their affections. If you tell me that our 
soldiers are kept for their police, 1 answer, the English 
people cannot afford to pay for their police. The inhabi- 
tants of these colonies are a great deal better off than the 
mass of the people of England.” 


Then, after a few more sentences, Cobden identifies 
himself with Molesworth, little thinking that half a 
century later Molesworth’s biographer would caricature 
his friend and political ally as an Imperialist ! 

“ Sir William Molesworth, in that admirable speech of his 
on the colonies, showed that, by a better administration, not 
by taking away altogether your force from the colonies, but 
by an improved system of Government, you might save 
42,000,000 per annum.”’—January 10, 1849. 

That Cobden, like Molesworth, objected to the ex- 
pansion of the Empire is true, though he never put the 
objection in language more forcible or violent than that 
used by Lord Rosebery in 1896. Take a speech delivered 
in the House of Commons on December 13, 1852: ‘This 
country is adopting the system of Free Trade, and 
spreading its establishments all over the world ; and 
all the expenses are paid from the taxation of this 
little speck of an island.” The Manchester school first 
destroyed Australian and Canadian hatred of the mother 
country by freeing Australia and Canada from maternal 
interference. It then sought, and for a time success- 
fully, to minimise English discontent by reducing the 
absurd colonial armaments upon which the proceeds of 
our taxes were frittered away. The time is not far off 
when the relations between Great Britain and her free 
colonies will again be strained to the breaking point. 
There is nothing like a common failure to produce 
a mutual disgust. Mrs. Fawcett is apparently 
under the delusion that the colonies have contributed 
substantially to the war in South Africa, and that these 
Australian and Canadian contributions(which do not, all 
told, amount to the contributions made by the city of 
Nottingham alone are an answer to a certain pro- 
phecy which she drags from a certain famous criticism 
of Seeley. 

We should advise those who read the extract from 
Mr. Morley to consult the context, and to consider it in 
the light of another of Mr. Cobden’s speeches, the 
speech of April 28, 1853. Like Mr. Morley, in the 
passage alluded to, Mr. Cobden is speaking of what is 
called Imperial Federation, a pet idea of Mrs. 
Faweett’s, who fondly imagines that it is on the 
eve of realisation. Mr. Cobden and Mr. Morley did 
not believe in it ; they thought it a financial and politi- 
cal impossibility because, in Mr. Cobden’s words, ‘‘ the 
colonies, not paying Imperial taxation and not being 
liable for our debt, could not be allowed, with safety to 
us or with propriety to themselves,” to legislate in 
Westminster, nor would they submit to Imperial taxa- 
tion in order to qualify for the privilege of Imperial 
representation. When Mrs. Fawcett can show us an 
Australian and Canadian army fighting for England 
and paid for by Australia and Canada the day of 
Federation may be at hand. At present we see 
Canadian and Australian irregulars paid by the British 
taxpayer at from four to six times the rate of disciplined 
British soldiers of the regular army. 
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Mrs. Fawcett displays her dislike of Mr. Gladstone 
more than once; but she gladly makes use of some 
laudatory references to Molesworth, made after his 
death in November, 1855, at Chester. Mr. Gladstone’s 
interest in the colonies was not, however, derived 
from Molesworth, though between the decade which 
separated the short Colonial Secretaryship of Glad- 
stone (1846) from that of Molesworth (1855) the two 
corresponded upon the subject and held very similar 
views. Originally, however, Mr. Gladstone’s interest 
was missionary and ecclesiastical, while that of Moles- 
worth was speculative. The one was led on by men 
like Selwyn, the other by Wakefield—a sort of superior 
Rhodes. 

It seems a pity that Mrs. Fawcett did not extend 
her references to the address which Mr. Gladstone gave 
on the subject of the Colonies at Chester; for that 
address supplies an admirable illustration of the 
common sense which then dominated colonial policy, 
thanks to the teaching of the schools of Peel, Bentham, 
and Cobden. Let us reproduce a few Gladstonian 
sentences in order to correct Mrs. Fawcett : 

“The general effect of the continuance of this false system 
of governing the colonies in Downing-street was to alienate 
the hearts of the people from this country. A number of 
people in each colony, consisting of the Government officers 
and their immediate friends, and sometimes a newspaper or 
two, called themselves the British party, while all the rest 
of the community were anti-British. The little body of 
official men, with another little body of individuals picked 
out of the community, were pulling and tugging one way, 


supported by the British Government, and on the other 
side was the whole of the community.” 


That was changed now, Mr. Gladstone went on, 
and a better colonial policy had been accepted, thanks 
in a large degree to the efforts of the Radicals— the 
anti-Imperialists or traitors of the day. 

“Mr. Hume, Mr. Roebuck, and a gentleman whose name 
was only recently added to the departed —Sir William 
Molesworth—had told them the truth respecting colonial 
government at a time when the truth was exceedingly 
unpopular, They showed great courage and resolution in 
saying things for which they were looked on at the time as 
little better than traitors or madmen ; but either they were 
not traitors and madmen then, or we were all traitors and 
madmen now ; because what they scarcely ventured to utter 
amid general disapprobation no man in his senses in the 
British Parliament now would wish to contradict.” 


Mr. Gladstone also spoke of the benefit and advan- 
tage which during many years he had derived from 
communication with Molesworth on colonial questions, 
and described him as ‘‘ a man of a comprehensive mind, 
of singular diligence and industry, well grounded in the 
principles of colonial policy and in the history of our 
colonies.””. The concluding words of Mr. Gladstone’s 
address, like his earlier exposure of the reasons for 
failure in the war of American Independence, have a 
melancholy interest at the present time ; 

_ “tT shall rejoice in having lived at a period when a change 
in colonial government has been brought about which pro- 
mises much advantage to a country having such claims upon 
mankind as England—a change of system in which we have 
really made a transition from misfortune, from folly— 
almost, in some cases, from madness and crime—to the 
rules of justice, of reason, of nature, and of common 
sense, 

Mr. Gladstone could hardly have been expected 
to foresee that opportunities would still be left for 
mischief and war. We have lived to see what disasters 
and humiliations can be produced by a bully and a 
booby continuing to neglect the warnings directed 
especially to South African conditions by both Glad- 
stone and Molesworth, The latter 4scribing the first 





annexation of the Orange River territory—he was a 
member of the Cabinet which cancelled it—wrote: 
‘* This [the annexation] was easily done by a proclama- 
tion of the Governor of the Cape of Good Hope, and 
another worthless kingdom was added to our South 
African Empire.” 

We wish we had space to pay a tribute to Moles- 
worth’s character. He was not exactly a popular 
man, but he had many amiable qualities. He loved 
gardens and books, and wit and learning. He gave 
time, thought, and money without stint to the founda- 
tion of an independent organ for the expression of 
Liberal opinions. He was a romantic lover, but he 
sacrificed his conquest rather than abjure his 
Radicalism. Perhaps Hobbes and marriage taught 
him late in a short life the necessity for compromise, 
but he was the only Minister who stood with 
Lord Aberdeen for peace when the Cabinet of All 
the Talents drifted into the Crimean War. We are 
bound to add with regret that his greatest misfortune 
is his biography, since for every pinch of Radical 
pepper supplied by Molesworth you have to swallow 
a gallon of Mrs. Fawcett’s Imperialist vinegar. 





CHRISTMAS DAY. 


HE approach of Christmas will serve to remind 
even the most sullen and sceptical of the power 
of a word, for even if all historic records of the Great 
Teacher after whom it is named were to vanish from 
history some shadow of His tenderness and some rever- 
beration of His strength would linger in all the humane 
traditions that are implied in the word Christmas. 
Christianity is assuredly better expressed in the word 
Christmas than in the word Christendom. Christmas 
has not only in it the sublime idea of a universal recon- 
ciliation, including the basest man and the brightest 
angel ; it has also that element by which all the religions 
have lived and for want of which half the philosophies 
have died—the element of what may be called the sensa- 
tional in the highest sense of that noble and respectful 
word. Whatever else it is, Christmas is always instanta- 
neous. All modern celebrations, even when they celebrate 
men who have been dead but for a few summers, seem like 
commemorations of far-off and forgotten things. But 
anyone who, walking through the streets at night, hears 
the bells begin suddenly to laugh and thunder upon 
Christmas Eve will find it difficult to persuade himself 
that something of thrilling import to humanity has not 
at that moment occurred. 

But when we speak of the great Christianity of 
Christmas it may be as well, first of all, to realise what 
was the essence of that Christianity. The essential 
meaning of Christmas Day may be said to consist in a 
dramatic revolution in a fundamental human group. 
The whole of human history works’ back to 
a human trinity as established and orthodox as 
the divine—the trinity of father, mother, and 
child. The common instinct of humanity would 
mention them in this order—father, mother, and 
child—the father first because he is the strongest, 
the mother next because she is the next strongest, and 
the child third because he is the weakest of the three. 
The essence of Christmas consists in this simple 
revolution that the trinity of father, mother, and child 
is turned into the trieity of child, mother, and father 
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The strongest of the three is the human servant, the 
less strong is the immaculate hand-maiden. The 
weakest of the three is the King of the heavens and 
the earth. It is impossible to exaggerate the moral 
audacity of this conception. The sea is set over the 
stars, the snails fly higher than the birds, and the great 
pyramid of human tradition stands upon its apex. But 
this resonant paradox is the thing called ‘‘ the Holy 
Family,” upon which the European civilisation has from 
the beginning been built up. 

The worship of the child which is implied in 
Christmas has three aspects which are of supreme im- 
portance to, and, indeed, constitute the essence of, the 
Christian civilisation. First, as has been previously 
suggested, it involves the conception of reverence to 
the weak or the thing which is commonly called the 
weak. For, in truth, the principle is no paradox, but 
merely the discovery of the elementary fact that there 
are many different kinds of strength, and weakness is 
one of the most powerful. Whether a thing be strong or 
no depends upon what work is set before it, and the 
strength of the lion and the stability of the mountain 
may be in certain matters a mere weakness scorned 
by the greater strength of the thistledown or 
the fly. This great reverence for the secret 
powers of the weak, the mystical energies stored 
up in the weak, has been the chief mark of European 
civilisation with all its arrogance and brutality. In the 
Middle Ages we produced the cult of the woman round 
whom gathered so much war and ceremonial. In the 
nineteenth century we produce the cult of the child 
round whom gathers so much science and literature 
and art. 

We may say, then, that the first conception behind 
the institution of Christmas is this conception of the 
mysterious and terrible nature of the weak. It was, 
perhaps, what made men in old times tend to represent 
the fairies—the incalculable spirits who blessed and 
slew—as smaller even than children. It is certainly 
the whole of this mystical heritage of old-world terror 
which an ordinary man feels rising within him when 
asked if he knows how to hold a baby in long clothes. 
But if this be the first of the Christmas conceptions, 
the second may be expressed in the phrase that the 
worship of the child is in its essence the worship of the 
future. The great Messianic conception hovers in 
some degree over every child that is born. No 
collapse of humanity can be regarded as final, no 
wilderness of monotonous materialism can be conceived 
as unlimited, while nature still pours out upon the 
globe the armies of the children, each one a potential 
deliverer. Humanity can never forget that a Baby 
born in a stable redeemed it from what seemed the 
most hopeless of all its ons, an infinity of dreary 
civilisation and unlimited limitation, an endless end of 
the world. 

Lastly, Christmas represents the reign and in- 
fluence of love. It is a truism to say this, and a 
truism may be defined as the thing which is most neces- 
sary and most difficult to say. In our day the typical 
teacher and man of letters may say any paradox he 
pleases : he may say that ideals are immoral, that 
martyrs are cowardly, and that the tail wags the dog. 
But the one thing he cannot say, because he dare not 
Say, is the truism, the truism that nothing in the end 
satisfies any of us but charity and peace. If there is 
One supreme merit in Christmas it is that just as it is 
the time of children it is the time of truism. At this 
time we rest for a moment from the fever of intellectual 
differentiation and consent to be human, to become for 
the first time truly original in contact with the great 
origins. It may be that before this season is over we 
may see some way of sending to two nations in agony 
some message which shall rise above the panic of self- 
assertion, having the strength which smiles and the 
great courage which pardons. 


G. K. C. 


LONDON AND THE TELEPHONE. 


THE OTHER SIDE OF THE QUESTION. 


HERE is one passage in Lord Londonderry’s 
recent speech which seems to have been over- 
looked by those who continue to attack the arrange- 
ment between the Post Office and the National 
Telephone Company. The Postmaster-General an- 
nounced, that the rates of charge “‘ as finally agreed on 
with the company do not differ materially from those 
which we should have fixed independently for our own 
purposes, if there had been no agreement with the 
company at all.” If this be so, the suggestion that 
London is condemned to pay too much for its tele- 
phones, in order that the company may pay a dividend 
to its shareholders, has no meaning, and the historical 
disquisition with which the readers of The Speaker 
were favoured last week becomes irrelevant. This 
is, of course, unfortunate for the interest of the 
situation; because a discussion is so much more 
lively if one can talk about a ‘ betrayal” or a ‘‘ deal,” 
and imply that someone or other has not merely com- 
mitted an error of judgment, but is morally blamable. 
It is a pity ; but there is the fact. The Postmaster- 
General may have fixed his prices too high. That is a 
fair matter for examination. But if he has done so, it 
is not from any desire to help the company, but because, 
on the best advice he could obtain, he came to the con- 
clusion, that it would not be safe in the interests of the 
taxpayers to put them at lower figures. 

Now let us come to the prices themselves, for, after 
all, they alone really concern the London public. Your 
correspondent of last week gives a great many figures, 
and quotes many utterances of Mr. Hanbury, when Mr. 
Hanbury represented the Post Office in the House of 
Commons. But there have been two Select Com- 
mittees on the telephone, and all the figures now given, 
and a great many more, were placed before these Com- 
mittees. Over the second Committee Mr. Hanbury 
presided, and its Report was_ substantially his 
report. It is notorious, that there was no disposi- 
tion on the part of the Committee to deal favour- 
ably, or even gently, with the company or the Post 
Office. It is more material, therefore, to look at 
the considered conclusions of this Committee than at 
sentences, detached from their context which Mr. Han- 
bury may have spoken from time to time in the House. 
Now, what does the Committee say about the charge of 
the company for an unlimited use of the telephone ? 
‘For the class of subscribers who have a right ot 
unlimited user, and whom almost alone the Company 
servees, the rates cannot be considered unduly high, 
though higher than are paid by similar subscribers 
in many continental countries.” With the qualifi- 
cations we will deal directly; but here we have a 
deliberate pronouncement upon the company’s rate of 
charge, by a body of men not favourably inclined to 
the company, before whom the company had been put 
on its trial, and who had heard everything that could be 
said against the company, its service and its rates, by 
everyone with a grievance to air, or a panacea to recom- 
mend. The Committee comprised business men well able 
to understand the manipulation and financing of com- 
panies. The whole story of the watering of the company’s 
stock and the doings and promises of the New Telephone 
Company were before the Committee ; Mr. Benn himself 
gave evidence. Yet theverdict of the Committee was that 
the charges were not ‘‘ unduly high.” These charges were, 
in London, 417 upon a five years’ agreement, and £20 
upon a yearly agreement. The new charge, both by 
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the Post Office and the company, will be 417 upon a 
yearly agreement —a very sensible reduction upon 
charges already ‘‘ not unduly high,” as business men 
using the telephone know very well. 

The Committee said, indeed, that the charges were 
higher than in many continental countries. No doubt ; 
and they might have added, ‘‘ lower than in the United 
States.” It is said that the comparison between 
London and New York is misleading, because wages 
and expenses are higher in New York than in London. 
The argument applies equally to comparisons with 
the continent of Europe; there, speaking generally, 
expenses and wages of many kinds are much lower. 
The fact is, each country and each city must stand on 
its own footing. A lower rate elsewhere may fairly 
cause inquiry ; but it proves nothing. The conditions 
of service and the economic conditions of the place vary 
indefinitely. For example, the service may be by means 
of single or of double wires—a very different thing ; it 
may be by means of overhead or underground wires, —the 
one far less costly than the other. In one country way- 
leaves are to be had for the asking, or without asking at 
all; in another, road-authorities can interpose innumer- 
able difficulties, and private persons can absolutely refuse 
to give any way-leave facilities at all. These are mere 
instances of differentiating conditions ; others willreadily 
suggest themselves. And, apart from all such con- 
siderations, there is the size of the area and the number 
of subscribers to be served. It seems difficult to make 
men realise, that telephonic communication is not a 
commodity which can be supplied cheaply in large 
quantities. On the contrary, the larger the number of 
persons who can communicate with each other the more 
costly is the means of communication per head. It is 
a question of the multiplication of combinations. Lord 
Londonderry insisted on this consideration, and it has 
been elaborated ‘already. But as Mr. Hanbury’s Com- 
mittee is appealed to by the critics of the Post Office, it 
may be worth while to mention, that they recognised 
this peculiarity of telephonic business. ‘‘ As subscribers 
on an exchange increase,” they say, ‘‘the cost of the 
service increases so much that a point is at last reached 
at which an increased number of subscribers fails to pay 
the additional cost.” And in this connection it should 
be remembered, that not only does New York pay £48 
for what London is to get for £17, but in New York 
the population served is not more than half that of 
London, and the area of communication is only twenty 
square miles, while in London it is 643. 

The indictment of Mr. Hanbury’s Committee 
against the company was, not that they charged too 
much for what they gave, but that they had no system 
of charge adapted to persons who did not expect to 
live on the telephone, and who wished to regulate their 
payments by their use. In short, they advocated the 
introduction of a message rate. The Postmaster- 
General has not only introduced sucha rate in London, 
but he has induced the company to do so. It is said 
that the rate is too high. Now, here all parties are on 
untried ground, There is no message-rate at present 
applicable to such a huge district as the London 
Exchange area; and the Government would not be 
justified in risking the money of the taxpayers to give 
an unduly cheap service to the comparatively small 
number of persons who use the telephone. The 
telephone is not like water, lighting, paving, or drainage, 
a thing which affects every member of the community. 
Its use in the office or house (it may, of course, be 
used by anyone at a call office) must be confined to the 
fairly well-to-do. The company now has 43,000 sub- 
scribers in London. From the mechanical conditions of 
the case, the Post Office can only slowly build up its 
connection, but when it numbers as many clients as 
the company the telephone subscribers in the London 
area will be but one in every seventy of the population. 
There is no reason whatever why this small section of 
the community should have its telephones at less than 


cost price ; and it remains to be seen what cost price is 
in the London area. On the other hand, for 46 1os. 
one conversation a day, for £8 two, for £9 10s. three, 
can be initiated on the proposed message rate, and, of 
course, in addition, as many conversations can be 
enjoyed free of charge as other subscribers choose to 
initiate. Seeing that we are speaking of averages, 
and that allowance must be made for absence from home 
or business, Sundays, and other contingencies, it is pro- 
bable that these moderate sums will give many persons 
all that they require. Glasgow, indeed, has given its 
citizens very low rates. But Glasgow is a small place 
compared with London ; its exchanges have only been 
open a few months ; and, if the impartial and reasoned 
criticisms which have appeared recently in the name 
of M. de la Touanne are sound, it will landits rate- 
payers in a heavy loss. 

There are other features of the agreement besides 
the settlement of rates. It has been suggested that 
the Post Office has bound itself to buy all the 
company’s plant now in use, whether it wants it or 
not, and this on extravagant terms. The Tramway 
Purchase Clauses are held up as a model to be fol- 
lowed, and it is represented as a special sin on the 
part of the Postmaster-General to have given different 
and more favourable terms. 

This is a curious mistake. In the first place the 
Postmaster-General is not bound to buy any plant 
which is not deemed by himself, or in case of diffe- 
rence, by an arbitrator, to be suitable to his require- 
ments ; and, secondly, the terms of purchase are 
neither more nor less than tramway terms. The 
‘simple and direct” words of the Tramway Act of 
1870, like so many other words supposed to excel in 
simplicity, were found to give rise to questions which 
could only be determined by the House of Lords. 
If anyone will take the trouble to examine the decision 
of that tribunal as to the terms upon which the London 
County Council should buy certain tramways they 
desired to acquire, they will find that the Postmaster- 
General has agreed to pay precisely what the 
arbitrator and the House of Lords said the County 
Council was to pay. The words of the Tramway Act 
have been expanded by the light of the County 
Council’s experience ; that is all. And as to the 
purchase itself, apart from the terms, it seems to 
be overlooked that this is as much in the interests 
of the public as in those of the company. In 1g11 the 
company will go out of business, and the Postmaster- 
General must perforce supply London with telephones. 
You cannot create a huge plant for this purpose in a 
day, and London cannot suspend the use of the tele- 
phone for five years or so while a new plant is created. 
The Government must buy, or create, a plant ready for 
use in 1911; and it is obviously better to buy, if a 
purchase on reasonable terms is possible. 

Space does not permit us to dwell on the many 
incontestable advantages which flew from the telephone 
Agreement, such as intercommunication with the 40,000 
subscribers of the company, the abolition of favour 
and preference in the company’s dealings with its 
subscribers, and the negation of terminal fees on com- 
munications between London and the provinces. 
The company, hitherto a chartered libertine, has 
been put under strict police supervision. But one 
word is desirable on a quite subsidiary question. 
It has been said that the agreement with the 
Post Office has improved the financial position of the 
company. Probably it has; it is hardly likely that the 
company would have made an agreement which they 
did not think to their advantage. If it is also advan- 
tageous to the public, we have the conditions of a really 
good bargain, one which benefits both sides. But 
when a rise in the company’s shares is cited as showing 
that the public interests have been sacrificed to those 
of the company, the shot falls very short. At the 
beginning of this year the company’s ordinary shares 
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stood at 43; that is the highest point they have 
touched since the Agreement has been made, and they 
are now at 3}. Judged by the Stock market, therefore, 
the position of the company is no better than it was 
before any agreement was thought of. Take another 
test. Mr. Hanbury is considered to have led a crusade 
against the company, and the Report of his Committee 
is said to show the way in which the company should 
be dealt with. Immediately after the issue of that 
Report the shares stood at 5}; they are now, as we 
have said, at 37. Under the policy pursued during the 
last three years by the Government, which is said to 
have ‘‘ carried through a transaction on behalf of the 
company,” the comrany’s shares have fallen ‘steadily, 
and have fallen on the whole by something like 25 per 
cent. By all means let the policy and terms of the 
recent Agreement be discussed. But let us get rid of the 
foolish suggestion that the interests of the company, 
one way or the other, are the ruling consideration. 
The existence and position of the company constitute 
one factor in a problem, which all who have fairly 
grappled with it have found extremely difficult, since 
the day when the initial mistake of granting a license 
to a private company was made. 
y 
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THE NEW SCHOOL OF BRITISH MUSIC. 
Il. 
EDWARD ELGAR. 


THREW out the opinion, a little time ago, that music 
] in England centred too much in London, and that a 
young composer should have a score of other cities to look 
to for performances of large orchestral works. ‘Thereupon 
a furious London scribe, appalled at what he considered my 
deplorable ignorance, tried to scalp me in the following 
fashion. “‘ Back to the country,’ cries Mr. Newman, appa- 
rently quite oblivious of the fact that the English composer 
has never left it, and that it gives him the only opportunity 
of displaying his creative talent. It was Worcester that 
brought Edward Elgar into public notice with his Zax 
Christ, Hanley that produced his Aivg Olaf, Leeds his 
Caractacus, and Birmingham his Dream of Gerontius. It 
was Hanley that made known to the outside world the merit 
of Coleridge Taylor by the production of his 7Zzawatha ; it 
was Norwich that produced Mackenzie’s Rose of Sharon, 
and sol might go on. Z'here is scarcely an important work 
wrilien by a British composer during the last half-century 
that does not owe tts first hearing to the enter prise of cur 
Festival Commitice.” Now “ these statements,” as Huckle- 
berry Finn said of some of the more imaginative portions 
of The Pilgrim’s Progress, “is interestin’, but tough.” I 
wili not pause to analyse the depraved condition of mind 
that can fling it in the face of Norwich that it was answer- 
able for the production of that now neglected masterpiece 
The Rose of Sharon. Let me rather join issue with the 
critic on the main point, and say that, in my humble opinion, 
the Festivals and the Festival Committees are not the salva- 
tion but the curse of British music; and, if a concrete 
example is needed to support this proposition, I will in- 
stance the case of Dr. Elgar, whose rare musical gift the 
Festivals have done their best to spoil. ‘The Festival people 
will not agree with me; Dr. Elgar himself will probably not 
altogether agree with me ; but it is none the less true. 

What is “a Festival work”? It is an attempt to 
breathe the breath of life into the stalest, most pedantic, 
most unhappy form that was ever known in music. In its 
worst mode, the English Festival cantata or oratorio is bad 
verse set to bad music ; in its intermediate mode it is good 


music hampered by passable words ; in its best form it is 
good music and good poetry each doing its utmost to cut 
the other’s throat—we get neither the poet at his best nor 
the musician at his best. ‘There is at present only one first- 
rate Festival oratorio, Dr. Elgar’s Dream of Gerontius, and 
the trail of the provincial Festival is visible even there. My 
complaint against the form is that it is positively the greatest 
shackle on a modern composer that his most fiendish enemy 
could devise. Has a musician a dramatic gift? He must 
adapt it to the needs of a chorus soddened with the stupid 
old oratorio tradition. Is the lyric or the elegiac his strong 
point? He must keep it strictly within limits, for again 
there is the antiquated choral tradition to be considered. 
Is his temperament remote as the stars from the ways of all 
his Festival predecessors? He must nevertheless conform 
more or less to their ways, no matter what may be his subject 
— «dramatic or epic, sacred or secular. I am afraid to en- 
large upon the point, for fear of running beyond due bounds, 
and being turned from my original purpose of blessing Dr. 
KIgar to curse the Festivals and their Committees. But the 
point has to be mentioned at least, because the style of 
music fostered by the Festivals has retarded and still retards 
English music, and because Dr. Elgar himself has been an 
unconscious victim to it. 

It seems to a great many of us that Dr. Elgar is now 
only at the commencement of his real career, though he has 
been writing, and writing well, for a considerable number of 
years. He is, to begin with, of that order of mind that 
comes late to full flower. In the second place, he kas 
been held back by the ideals of the musical generation that 
is now on the verge of final extinction. Look at the bulk 
of his Festival work alone, for example, and you might be 
forgiven the opinion that he is not the leader of the new 
sckool but the solitary noteworthy survivor of thé broken 
army of the old. ‘Take the music, say, of Dr. Villiers This, 
and Sir Hubert That, and Sir Alexander The Other, and 
compare it with the Caractacus, the Lux Christi, The Black 
AKuight, The Bauncr of St. George, or the King Olaf of 
Dr. Elgar, and the thought will occur to you that he is of 
the same lineage as the others, and only differs from them 
in being a much superior specimen. In these works, that 
is, he aims at the same things, he writes in the same forms, 
he accepts the same conventions—but he does everything 
much better. He is always breaking through the conven- 
tions, always kindling the forms into unexpected life ; and 
everywhere there is the mark of the born musician. Melo- 
dically, rhythmically, orchestrally, he is beyond any of his 
fellow-workers in that field. But none the less it is a pity 
that he should have been so long satisfied to work in such 
a field; and, as I have said, one who knew only his Festival 
music might easily take him to be simply the finest repre- 
sentative of the old school, in whom all the abortive attempts 
of the others after beauty had come to veritable being. ] 
say nothing of the reasons, other than artistic, for Dr. Elgar 
writing so many cantatas and oratorios. If the road to suc- 
cess lies at present through the bog of the Festivals, a com- 
poser must needs take that path ; but he cannot do so with- 
out wasting a good deal of his time and strength as an 
artist, and without a quantity of undesirable substance cling- 
ing to him for some time after. 

Of course even within the narrow limits of the Festival 
forms Dr. Elgar kas done magnificent work. Of the Gerontius 
one can only say that no music so thrillingly spiritual, so 
beautiful with the beauty of refined thought and noble feel- 
ing, kas been written since Parsifal. ‘There is fine writing, 
again, in all the other choral works ; and every now and 
then Dr. Elgar achieves a superb triumph in spite of the 
limitations imposed on him by his predecessors. The fine 
dramatic chorus in King Olaf, for example, “ A little bird 
in the air,” with its heroic struggle against the inane ora- 
torio method of writing drama, is a refreshing specimen of 
what a strong man can do when he quite realises that he has 
been unjustly fettered. But the strongest men of all 
decline to allow themselves to be fettered by nincompoops 
dnd Academicians. One could not imagine Wagner, for 
instance, ever consenting to write an English Festival 
cantata, even if his refusal meant his waiting another twenty 
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years for recognition. The younger men of the modern 
British school have other ideals; and if Dr. Elgar suc- 
cumbed so often to temptation, we must put it down to the 
fact that he began to write in the days when the old tradi- 
tion reigned absolutely supreme. But his fall from grace 
has left its mark upon his work. No man can write for 
ten years in a form that is artificial through and through 
without suffering for it. No man can learn to look at life 
with original eyes if he is forced for so long to look at it 
through the eyes of his unoriginal inferiors. The result of 
a long course of cantata writing can only be to blunt the 
more creative side of a composer’s talent. To take one 
point alone: how can a musician learn to express with 
original force the movement and the passion of life as he 
himself has seen and felt them, if he is tied down to the 
methods of chorus-writing that have been stereotyped by the 
Festivals ? Why, one asks oneself a hundred times in 
listening to Dr. Elgar’s cantatas, should a modern com- 
poser think himself bound to a fugal treatment of almost 
every idea that comes into his head ? That method of 
writing has had its day and ceased to be, except for certain 
special purposes. It is certainly not the method by which a 
modern man’s thoughts on the modern life he knows can be 
adequately expressed. And as with the chorus, so with all 
the rest of the traditional “ Festival work.” The com- 
poser feels that there is a certain atmosphere ready-made 
for him, a certain “correct” deportment with which he is 
expected to conform ; and if, under these depressing condi- 
tions, he can make us feel that he has any original outlook 
upon life, he must indeed be a giant. 

I have spoken at such length upon the Festival idea 
of British music in connection with Dr. Elgar, partly be- 
cause he is almost the only modern English composer who is 
likely to be seriously contaminated by it, and partly because 
it has, in my opinion, greatly retarded his development as an 
artist. ‘There can, of course, be no question that the 
Gerontius is not only the finest work ever produced at an 
English Festival, but the finest work Dr. Elgar has written. 
[t is, indeed, the real Elgar, the Elgar that has been made 
by his heredity, his reading, his reflection upon life, the 
Elgar one knows in the flesh and the spirit—which is what 
we cannot say throughout of the Elgar of any of the pre- 
vious cantatas, even King Olaf. But the Gerontius is so 
great because Dr. Elgar had had the rare good fortune to 
come into contact, at the very height of his powers as a 
musician and as a thinker, with a poem peculiarly fitted to 
stimulate and become part of him. I very much doubt 
whether he will be so fortunate again.; and if he is not, we 
shall be the reluctant spectators of yet another artistic 
sacrifice. Beyond question we shall get fine music, but we 
shall not have a living structure; and it is towards the 
living structures that Dr. Elgar is feeling his way at pre- 
sent. One good result his cantata and oratorio writing has 
had for him: the practice of handling large masses of tone, 
and the attempt to do so not in the ancient but in the 
modern spirit, have given a peculiar breadth and solidity 
to his music, a rare clearness and certainty of structure, 
that has reacted even on his orchestration, producing that 
firmly-knit, evenly-poised organism we all know so well. 
But, on the other hand, his training in thé old dead English 
modes has left him with some typically English mannerisms, 
a certain timidity of form, a liking for the passionless 
atmosphere of the provincial Festival, a tendency, seen here 
and there even in the “ Cockaigne,” to fall back upon the 
tepid music-making of the last generation. He has, how- 
ever, now arrived at that stage in his artistic development 
when he can afford to become a bolder and freer musician. 
There have, indeed, always been two Elgars—the Elgar of 
the cantatas, the oratorios, the 7'’e Deum and the Organ 
Sonata, and the Elgar of the Froissart, the String Serenade, 
the Bavarian Highlands, the Variations, the “ Cockaigne,” 
and the two military marches recently produced. The 
ene was the Elgar of the past, the other the Elgar of 
the future. The two met, for one magical moment, in 
The Dream of Gerontius. It is on the second Elgar that we 
build _our hopes, however, for it is here we feel that the 
musician is squarely facing life and art on his own account. 


He is a curious reversal of the phenomenon ordinarily met 
with in music, where we generally see a composer with a 
positive temperamental bias long before he has developed 
anything like a proper technique. In Dr. Elgar’s case, the 
perfect mastery of technique has come just at the time 
when, it is patent to every observer, his brain and tempera- 
ment are putting forth their most original shoots. There is 
then nothing, except the influence of the old tradition, to 
hinder him from being in every way the leading ,representa- 
tive of a quite new school of English music. We shall have 
occasion, in the ensuing articles, to look at more than one 
composer whom I hold to be English, in the sense that he 
speaks a tongue in no way imitative of the musical speech 
of France, or Germany, or Russia, or Scandinavia. But I 
doubt whether any of them gives us quite the feeling of 
England that Dr. Elgar gives us—the English temperament 
we see in our greatest poetry for the last three hundred 
years. Like that poetry, Dr. Elgar’s music suggests a broad 
and open relation to life, a moral purpose deep, steady, and 
universal—something peculiarly characteristic, one loves to 
think, of English poetry at its best, from Shakespeare to 
Wordsworth. “ This is the best of me,” he has written at 
the end of the full score of his Gerontius ; “for the rest, I 
ate, and drank, and slept, loved and hated, like another ; 
my life was as the vapour, and is not; but ¢/is I saw and 
knew: this, if anything of mine, is worth your memory.” 
It is worth our memory because it adds something to our 
knowledge of life, because it opens, as all the really 
enduring music of the world must do, yet another door that 
lies Letween us and an understanding of the mystery of 
our being. So also with the gentle, tolerant, sympathetic 
humour of the “ Cockaigne ” ; one feels that this man, at any 
rate, is a thinker upon life—something more than a fine 
musician merely building palaces of beautiful sound. It is 
only the philosophic minds that grow; and if Dr. Elgar 
does not ultimately take a high place among the great 
spiritual forces of music, I for one will be grievously disap- 
pointed. 
ERNEST NEWMAN. 


[ The third article of this series, dealing with the works of 
Mr. Granville Bantock, will appear in Zhe Speaker of 
January 4 next.] 





BLOCKHOUSES. 
Il. 


EFORE dealing with the special conditions of the 

_)  blockhouse system in South Africa it may be well 

to recapitulate a description of what a blockhouse is 
and in what way it has been employed in this war. 

A blockhouse is a construction of galvanised iron, 
standing upon a truncated cone of earth or stone for a 
basement. This galvanised iron is arranged in the 
form of a cylinder; outside and containing it is 
another cylinder of similar material, and the space 
between is packed with sand and gravel till it 
forms a solid wall. This wall is afterwards loop- 
holed, and it is bullet-proof at any range, though, 
of course, it is mot proof against the fire of 
artillery. Further, in order to prevent the close 
approach of the enemy to these blockhouses, a trench 
has been built round them, wire entanglements impede 
an approach to this trench, and what is called a ‘ crino- 
line ” of wire protects the actual structure and is attached 
to it. Occasionally, especially in the south, may be 
found at more important points bleckhouses carefully 
built of stone and costing as much as £600 each to 
construct ; but the general rule is to build them in the 
fashion we have described. 
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These blockhouses have a normal garrison of seven 
men, and are built (normally) at a distance of about 
1,000 yards to a mile one from the other. It is the 
business of the little garrisons within the blockhouses 
to observe and, if possible, to prevent parties of the 
enemy from crossing between any two. Such a cross- 
ing is made more difficult by barbed-wire entangle- 
ments; at least, that is the theory: asa fact there 
are a great many lines upon which such entanglements 
do not exist. 

Now let us consider the blockhouse system as it 
has been applied to the special circumstances of this 
war. Were it completely successful—that is, were the 
lines really impassable—the method upon which Lord 
Kitchener is depending would be as follows : He would 
stake out a certain part of the country in such a manner 
that it was enclosed on all sides by lines of blockhouses. 
For example, he would take the railway to Natal and the 
railway to Delagoa Bay, both of which meet at Pretoria, 
and which are both strongly blockhoused. He would 
then run just across the apex of this angle a third line 
of blockhouses, thereby creating a little triangle entirely 
surrounded by this kind of fortification. Within that 
little triangle either there would be Boers, in which 
case it would be easy to drive them against one 
of the lines and to capture them, or else 
there would be none, in which case it would be impos- 
sible for the Boers to re-enter it, and it might be 
regarded as ‘‘cleared of the enemy.” This object, 
being once achieved, he would draw another line of 
blockhouses further on so as to enclose a larger 
triangle. He would clear, or perhaps find already 
cleared, the new space thus enclosed, and he could then 
abandon his first shorter line and set free the men it 
contained for other work. In this way the area in 
which the Boers could act would be gradually restricted, 
and in some cases a net would be cast round them from 
which it would be impossible to escape. There is the 
theory of the blockhouse system: how does it work 
out in South Africa ? 

To reply to this question the very first considera- 
tion is one of numbers. We have to deal already with 
close upon 3,000 miles of blockhouses. And this repre- 
sents nothing but the great main lines of communica- 
tion and one or two enormous chains of posts which do 
not pretend to enclose very particular areas, e.g., the 
chain of posts going right across the Orange River 
Colony, following the Modder, and ending up at Lady- 
brand. Now 3,000 miles of blockhouses means 
twenty-five battalions of men immobilised. More 
than double the total number of the enemy are 
engaged upon this work alone. And the great bulk 
of these men are not under officers, and it is 
essential that every post should be thoroughly efficient. 
At the present moment, with the exception of one line 
(that from Standerton to Ermelo), the blockhouses are 
just barely in touch with one another ; if anything 
went seriously wrong in any one blockhouse, and if the 
enemy heard of it, there would be a gap in that line 
through which they could pass as through an open 
door. 

In order to appreciate what one means by the 
hazard of the blockhouse system, it is essential to get a 
clear picture in the mind of the conditions under 
which it works. Forget maps for a moment, and recall 
some part of this country with which you are familiar, 
and which is bare and desolate ; as, for instance, the 
Cotswold Hills, or, for the mountainous regions, 
Plinlimmon and Caeder Idris in North Wales—any 
example will do so long as the reader will fix his atten- 
tion upon the character of such a landscape. Now 
recall some five miles of such a place, and imagine 
stretched all along those five miles, perched onsuch spots 
as will command the greatest view of the neighbour- 
hood, but six little round iron huts. Or, to put it more 
graphically, imagine yourself in one such little hut 
looking over an infinite waste more or less cut by 
ravines, and seeing, three-quarters of a mile off, another 


little hut, and beyond it, a mile and a half off, another 
little hut, and then more than two miles off, barely 
visible, a third little hut. 

If you are in a mountainous country you will have, 
perhaps, in your whole range of vision but two of these 
tiny isolated posts ; you are accompanied by six com- 
rades, men with whom you grow in familiarity ; and you 
form a little community as dull as marooned islanders, 
and one in which the sense of discipline very rapidly 
weakens. For example, if two men fight in a barrack- 
room and the fight is getting dangerous, a corporal can 
stopit. Why? Because Authority is only a few yards 
away. What do you suppose acorporal could do if 
there was bad blood between two men ina blockhouse ? 
Or, again, supposing when one of our columns has 
passed and relieved one of these little garrisons or left 
a fresh man or what not, a case of enteric develops ? 
What do you suppose happens to the discipline of that 
blockhouse, and to its power of watching the great 
lonely space between itself and its next neighbour ? 

Twenty such examples could be quoted, and each 
would emphasise at once the enormous importance of 
each blockhouse being thoroughly efficient, and of the 
difficulties of maintaining that efficiency. 

How is such efficiency best maintained ? Obviously 
by a full and regular supply of men. And a further 
consideration exists. The blockhouse system with 
garrisons at their present distance has proved uncer- 
tain. In the last line to be built (that from Standerton 
to Ermelo) the distances kept are six hundred yards— 
that means double as many men to the mile and much 
more than double in necessary reserves and patrols. 
In what way is this call for men being met? It is 
useless to say that the demand does not exist. If Lord 
Kitchener had all the men required he would not have 
spaced the original blockhouses at such distances from 
one another, neither would he have employed Kaflfirs. 





A DISTINGUISHED BELGIAN— 
EDMOND PICARD. 


N the 2sst of this month a tribute of grati- 
tude will be publicly paid in Brussels to one 

of the most valuable human ‘‘ assets” of this country— 
to M. Edmond Picard, a man remarkable at once as a 
jurist, an advocate, a thinker, an art critic, and a 
writer. The ceremony was resolved on last winter, at 
the close of the legal proceedings taken against the 
present correspondent as the author of a novel called 
Escal Vigor, when the eminent counsel and writer 
delivered a magnificent speech in defence riot only of 
his client but of the freedom of art in general, and 
secured by it the acquittal of the incriminated novelist. 
It was not the first occasion on which M. Edmond 
Picard had come forward as the champion of artists 
and writers against the hypocrisy and intolerance of 
the Joseph Surfaces, Pecksniffs, Tartuffes, and Basils of 
Belgium, or,in a word, against the inexhaustible race of 
Pharisees and bigots ; in three similar prosecutions, for 
instance, he had defended M. Camille Lemonnier most 
brilliantly. And so the whole of intellectual Belgium re- 
solved to do him honour by a striking solemnity. A com- 
mittee chosen among the leaders of the bar, of art, and 
of letters collected a sum of about 4 1,000, which, by the 
wish of M. Picard himself, will be used in founding a 
Picard Prize, to be awarded at fixed periods to works 
on law, literature, or sociology. The sum will be 
handed over on December 21 to the hero of this 
really national ceremony, at a solemn meeting, in 
course of which the editor of the Belgian Pandects will 
be congratulated by M. Lejeune, Minister of Justice, 
another of our legal celebrities, whose period of office 
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will be remembered for several well-considered reforms 
(among them the law on provisional discharge, or 
First Offenders Act, a measure subsequently adopted 
in France under the name of Loi Bérenger); the 
author of Za Forge Roussel, of L’Amiral and of Vie 
Simple, by M. Camille Lemonnier ; the founder and the 
life and soul of the Revue de l Art Moderne by the uni- 
versally-admired sculptor, M. Constantin Meunier ; and 
the author of Droit Pur by M. Guillaume De Greef, the 
well-known writer on social questions who is at the 
head of the New Brussels University. Seldom does so 
unanimous an acknowledgment fall to the lot of a man 
of talent. There is no sphere of intellectual activity in 
which he has not made disciples or encountered peers ; 
and the leaders of every school will on this occasion 
have suspended their disputes in order to declare their 
well-deserved admiration of an intellect which has 
always soared in the upper regions of law and art and 
thought, without any material ambition or care for 
political interest, eager only to promote beauty and 
moral harmony in the world. As a public man, called 
to a seat in the Senate, M. Picard has always raised 
and, so to speak, etherealised the tone of discussion 
there, freeing it from petty ideas and irritating per- 
sonalities ; he has never concerned himself with any 
question without showing its nobler side and’ making 
it yield some warm and luminous truth. Yet, 
so far from being a thinker or a_ philosopher 
invariably detached, Olympian and serene, he has 
a combative temperament and has, time and again, 
thrown himself into the fray and gallantly attacked 
abuses and prejudices, inequitable privileges, the 
quibbles of the law, of politics and government, as 
well as pedantry and red-tape in public education and 
snobbishness and servility in the Press. In a study 
which Emile Verhaeren, the poet, once devoted to him, 
the apostolical power and enthusiasm of Edmond Picard 
are thus characterised : 

‘His mental energy is prodigious. Everything that is an 
expression of human generosity, intelligence, and faith 
attracts him. And as passivity is opposed to his whole 
nature, as soon as his sympathy or his detestation is 
aroused, he cannot help moving. . . . . His body and 
his will are indefatigable. A constant fever of activity is 
in him. He goes ever forward, and is ever before others. 
Ile clings to an attempt with as much confidence as to a 
result.” 

In others such a spirit would often be embarrassing. 
But Picard has chivalrous impulses to help him; he 
possesses a lucidity of heart which protects him 
from all sectarian exclusiveness, and his enmity is only 
directed against apathy, unreasonableness, and those 
superannuated truths which in process of time 
degenerate into deleterious lies (as Dr. Stockmann 
shows so eloquently in Ibsen’s Enemy of the People), 
even as certain vegetable saps possessed of healing 
power yield only poisons in the hands of ignorant 
quacks. Thus Picard has often been known to give 
up some object of artistic worship which he had 
trumpeted at first; but as a matter of fact he had 
welcomed the innovation only because he hated stag- 
nation, and only opposed the tendency he had once 
supported himself after its triumph threatened to 
become crystallised in turn in some intolerant, despotic 
and obstructive dogma. But, I repeat, no man is less 
fanatical, less liable to prejudice, than this wonderful 
dilettante, who, like the all-round geniuses of the 
Renaissance, has assimilated the various powers and 
excellences that make the whole man, taking indeed a 
step towards the i#dermensch that Nietzsche has set 
before us. 

With his gifts and his position it is not sur- 
prising that Picard should sometimes have taken 
a malicious and rebellious delight in shocking the 
timid worshippers of a false ideal of respectability. 
There was much shrugging of shoulders when Picard, 
who is an epicure, and indeed a master cook, took part 
in a competition got up by the pastrycooks and 
restaurant-keepers in the making of Brussels pdéés ; 


when, being entrusted with a diplomatic mission to 
Morocco, he entered Mequinez on horseback, wearing 
his professional wig and gown ; and when, one merry 
Carnival night, he presided over a jury which was to 
award a prize for beauty among the actresses of the 
Brussels theatres. For gaiety and sociability seem 
incomratible, in the eyes of the smug and the flabby, 
with fine qualities of mind and heart and will! But 
Picard was always indifferent to such attacks, and all 
that is best in his country never ceased to approve 
his conduct, as will be shown beyond cavil at the 
celebration on December 21. 

Edmond Picard was born in 1836, but he is still so 
brisk, wiry, and cheerful that no one would take him 
for a man of sixty-five. For energy and endurance he 
could give points to many a young man of this genera- 
tion. This haleness and heartiness he owes to a wise 
division of his time between mental occupations and 
bodily exercises. He has never given up swimming, 
walking, and fencing; there is no more enthusiastic 
cyclist than he, and only lately he climbed Mont Blanc 
under conditions that might have daunted the most 
determined Alpinist. In early youth he ran away from 
home, and crossed ths Atlantic before the mast. He 
has narrated his sailor life in Z’.1miral, one of his 
admirable books ; and it was even owing to his know- 
ledge of navigation and seafaring generally that in later 
life, having resumed and completed his legal studies, he 
was able to make this his special province at the bar, 
and become the favourite counsel of all the merchants 
and shippers of the port of Antwerp. This was the 
source of his fortune. For many years he had a magnifi- 
cent mansion in the fashionable part of Brussels, where 
he played the part of a genial patron of the arts and 
a lavish host, keeping open house and always enjoying 
the society of the most interesting people in every 
sphere of intellectual activity. In L’Améral, the doubly 
autobiographical novel which I have already referred 
to, he has described for us this luxurious house, ‘‘ bear- 
ing the stamp of his personality, and filled with such 
furniture as only the patience of a collector can bring 
together, the sanctuary open only to such as have 
shown themselves rebellious to the discipline under 
which the stupidity of the ‘ best’ society is enrolled.” 
All the notable artists and writers of the country, and 
most of the eminent foreigners passing through 
Belgium, remember gratefully that hospitable house in 
the Avenue de la Toison d’Or. And the young artists, 
the beginners, the ‘‘ bringers of new gifts,” as the host 
used to call them, were perhaps even more welcome 
there than celebrities already acknowledged. 

How fervently and how anxiously Edmond Picard 
witnessed and encouraged the birth of letters in his 
country! Later on, to relieve himself from the cares 
and worries inseparable from living on a grand scale, 
Picard sought a simpler (though equally refined) mode 
of life, and transferred his household gods to a 
dwelling of less imposing exterior and modest size, 
where he assembled in a delightful intimacy the most 
faithful of his old guests and the most precious of his 
artistic treasures. The temple is now but a chapel, 
the museum is become a shrine; but whatever his 
house has lost in brilliancy it has certainly gained in 
charm and sympathy and refinement. 

I have taken the opportunity of the com- 
ing ceremony to reopen the works of Edmond 
Picard—his literary works; for it is these that 
I admire especially. They are noble and illumina- 
ting works, impressed with a lofty and melancholy 
philosophy, dedicated to that idea of law which 
is the author’s real divinity. These legal novels, 
indeed, constitute the most original and interesting 
portion of his literary achievement. They have been 
collected into a single volume, modestly called Scenes o7 
Judicial Life,* and comprise five stories : Paradoxe sur 





* Published by Paul Lacomblez, Brussels. 
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LAvocat, La Forge Roussel, L’Amiral, Mon Oncle le 


Jurisconsulte, La Veillée de L’Huissier, Le Juré. The 


most important of these episodes are written ina style 
full of colour and harmony, with rhythmical periods 
and images at once severe and graceful which make 
one think of the decorative folds in which the gown 
sometimes wraps an inspired advocate. His grave, 
manly, and yet emotional manner of writing is akin to 
that of Montesquieu and Chateaubriand, and also some- 
times, thanks to certain modern phrases and happy 
inventions in expression, to the writing of Flaubert and 
the Goncourts. 

In Le Paradoxe sur [ Avocat the author defines the 
true part of the defence. The fundamental idea of this 
book is summed up in the following passage : 

‘Law is not more stationary than other sciences. It is 
a soft and ductile material susceptible of upheavals and 
depressions. In judicial discussions something new is 
continually emerging. First it is declared a paradox; later, 
people admit it is just possible that it is the truth ; 
in the end, everyone wonders how the _ contrary 
could ever have-been believed. All this is born, 
grows, and ripens at the Bar, in the heat of the 
a whose harvests are garnered by decisions. 

*rofessors and chamber-counsel are of little account in the 

gradual perfecting of law. It is we, it is the Bar, that make 
it fruitful. If it is true that sometimes one must plead, 
without hope of success, against accepted notions be the 
mere honour of law, we can know no greater triumph than 
to have converted a court against an established jurispru- 
dence. . . An advocate should come into court not 
claiming to bring, so to speak, a viéaticum, a ready-made 
truth, but resolved to labour ardently and simply for the 
discovery of a truth still uncertain.” 

In Z’Amiral Picard introduces an old sailor who, 
after reciting before a well-dressed but intellectual and 
sympathetic company the vicissitudes and terrors of 
his former life, declares that he has become an advo- 
cate only to be able to plead more effectively the cause 
of those déshérités of whom the sailor is one type. The 
dramatic descriptions of sea life and all its hardships, 
contrasting with the grace and luxury in the midst of 
which those darker scenes are evoked, contribute to 
the pathetic effect of these pages. 

But I think I would put Za Forge Roussel before 
any other of his works. An old judge, with one foot 
in the grave, pours his last confidences into the ear 
of a disciple and, in words that express a proud and 
stoical resignation, opposes Law to Nature ; Ze Droit, 
the highest expression of the constant resistance of man- 
kind, to the hostility, or at least the fierce indifference, 
of Nature. There are few books which have moved 
me so deeply or which, while harrowing to read, 
inspired me with more individual fortitude, and at the 
same time with a more intense feeling of human 
brotherhood. The desolate and majestic country, the 
austere and melancholy Ardennes, where the old 
magistrate proclaims these truths in a sort of judicial 
testament, completes the penetrating and undefinable 
impression of philosophic virtue which the whole 
episode conveys. 

GEORGES EEKHOUD. . 





MONEY MATTERS. 


HE more cheerful tone and the advance in prices 
, on the Stock Exchange recently noted—espe- 
cially as regards Consols, Home Railway stocks, and 
South African mining shares—have been on the whole 
fairly well maintained, a fact whichis the more note- 
Worthy considering that at this time of the year there 
is often a closing of accounts and a general restriction 
of speculative dealings. It is curious in monetary 
affairs how apparently small causes combine to pro- 


duce an important aggregate result. The more hope- 
ful views entertained as to the prospects of peace 
were, of course, the chief element in  produc- 
ing the improvement, such as it is, but greater 
certainty will have to be felt as to the outlook in South 
Africa before confidence can be fully restored. In 
connection with Transvaal mining prospects it should, 
however, be remembered that in the darkest days of 
the war prices were never unduly depressed, and that 
there has not thus been any great margin for recovery 
now that working is being resumed. The powerful 
interests concerned showed no disposition to throw 
away their holdings ; but would now certainly realise 
on any premature ‘‘ boom.” There have been, indeed, 
some signs of such sales, which effectually checked for 
the time being the rise which of late appeared 
imminent. The re-establishment of prosperity on the 
Rand will certainly not be coincident with the termina- 
tion of hostilities. The contingencies likely to attend 
a period of re-settlement should be kept in view by 
would-be purchasers. 

Twelve months ago the Stock Exchange was in 
the throes of the speculation connected with the London 
and Globe Finance Corporation’s dealings in mining 
shares, and the closing account of the year saw the 
suspension of a score of firms. The meeting of the 
shareholders and creditors of the corporation in ques- 
tion just held has let a flood of light upon the transac- 
tions leading up to the collapse, and further revelations 
are promised by the official liquidator. The free-and- 
easy transfer of liabilities from one to another of the 
associated companies calls for some legislative restric- 
tion of joint-stock speculation as being dangerous alike 
to the public and to members of the ‘‘House.’’ The 
fall in Lake View shares, which was the chief cause of 
the corporation’s failure, has been ascribed to the 
action of the syndicate against which proceedings are 
pending ; but the intrinsic value of the property as 
since disclosed was obviously not such as to justify the 
price to which the shares had been advanced and at 
which the London and Globe interests were prepared 
to unload on the market. Its final loss on the specula- 
tion appears to have been close upon a million sterling. 
The disclosures yet to be made as to the qualifying of 
directors of subsidiary companies, and the complicity 
of a certain section of the Press in the various ‘‘ rigs ” 
and ‘‘corners,” will apparently be thrown away 
in a great measure, since in the latter category the 
same names will doubtless figure which obtained an 
unenviable notoriety in the course of the Hooley 
revelations. Where the carcase is, the vultures will be 
gathered. Is there no way of purifying the City ? 

Portugal is before the public with renewed pro- 
posals to cut down its obligations to the level of its 
supposed ability or apparent disposition to pay. The 
matter has attracted but little attention in this market, 
where the holding of the bonds has been reduced to a 
very small amount. The Council of Foreign Bond- 
holders has, however, rejected the plan which included 
the scaling down of the Three pet Cent. bonds to 47} per 
cent., on which reduced principal three per cent. interest 
was to be punctually paid with the provision of an 
adequate sinking fund. Some slight increase in the 
offer, say to 50 per cent., would perhaps be accepted, 
especially as the French holders who form a 
majority in interest are believed to favour a 
readjustment on some such terms. The foreign com- 
mittees defeated a former proposal approved by the 
English Council, including the refunding at 60 per 
cent. of the face value. If proper guarantees are 
furnished it would probably be in the bondholders’ 
interest to consent to a reduction. Bonds on a paying 
basis would have a higher proportionate value, and the 
Portuguese Government, nominally freed from the stain 
of insolvency, would be able to carry out needed finan- 
cial operations, including, it is said, the placing of a 
new loan founded on the useful tobacco monopoly. 
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To judge from the comments in certain of the daily 
and weekly newspapers, it might be thought that 
British railway managers as a body had to learn the 
very rudiments of their business, and that they have 
hitherto preferred to run light trains insufficiently 
filled with goods, minerals, and passengers. It never 
seems to strike the amateur critics that there is a 
question of public accommodation also involved, and that 
any large restriction of train mileage would be bitterly 
resented, both by travellers and freighters. Heavier 
locomotives and larger wagons form no speciality of 
that American railroad practice which it is now 
fashionable to invoke. The movement was inaugurated 
here before it commenced in the United States ; but 
progress on this side of the Atlantic has been hampered 
by difficulties which do not exist on the longer and 
newer American systems. At the same time the 
proposal of the North-Eastern Railway manager on his 
return from an American trip, that train mileage and 
tonnage statistics should be collated and published so 
as to show clearly the actual amount of work done, is 
worthy of all commendation, especially in connection 
with an apparent effort to increase haulage power and 
diminish train-mile cost. The North-Eastern, with its 
steady and continuous mineral traffic, is well situated 
for the introduction of reforms in this direction, and its 
efforts will be watched with much interest. 

Home Railway stocks generally have been and 
continue in fair demand in anticipation of favourable 
coming dividends based upon estimates of saving in 
expenditure, recently alluded to in these columns. The 
details of the capital requirements in the bills to come 
before Parliament next Session are now published. 
The Great Northern proposes to raise £i,500,000 with 
the usual borrowing powers, and £325,000 for a tunnel 
connection at Islington. The North-Western new 
capital is £1,000,000, that of the Midland £990,000 
and of the North-Eastern and Lancashire and Yorkshire 
#900,000 each. Of new undertakings, the Nottingham 
and Retford Company proposes to raise £ 1,100,000. 
The largest amounts for which powers are sought are 
those in the bills of the London Electrical lines. The 
Central London proposes to raise 43,000,000 for the 
construction of a return route along the Strand and by 
Knightsbridge to Hammersmith. The capital of the 
City and North-East Suburban line is also fixed at 
43,000,000, and that of the Brompton and Piccadilly 
Circus at £2,100,000. A large expenditure is also 
proposed in and about the metropolis for electric 
tramway lines. 


E. R. McD. 





GOVERNMENT AND TAXATION 


NOTES. 


LOCAL 


By Municeps. 
County AND Non-County BoROUGHsS, 


Mr. Hopcson, the Borough Accountant of West 
Hartlepool, has presented to his Council a most 
interesting report on the advantages enjoyed by a 
county over a non-county borough. West Hartlepool 
was found at the recent census to have a population 
well over 50,000, and was therefore entitled to make 
an application to the Local Government Board fora 
Provisional Order constituting the borough a county 
borough. The report urges this course on the Council, 


and, while it is written with a strong bias on the 
side of independence of the County Council, it is 
strikingly free from misrepresentations and inaccu- 
racies. 


Mr. Hodgson enumerates a formidable list of 








disadvantages attaching to non-county boroughs in 
general and to West Hartlepool in particular. For 
some of them (as, for instance, under-representation on 
the County Council) a remedy is already provided, and 
others, which are chiefly due to the authority over the 
smaller Local Government bodies which has been en- 
trusted by the Legislature to the County Council, are 
shared by all urban and rural districts as well. But 
the more an authority increases in size and import- 
ance, the more it feels the desire for self-government 
and chafes at the restraining hand of the superior body, 
and the more it experiences the solid disadvantages 
which make the larger non-county boroughs, as Mr. 
Hodgson says, the milch-cow of the county. 

The county borough enjoys a dignity and inde- 
pendence of its own, and exercises the powers of a 
county council, of which a non-county borough is 
deprived, and it seems very probable that those powers 
will be increased in the near future. There has been 
no tendency since the Act of 1888 to utilise the power 
conferred by that measure of transferring functions 
exercised by certain Government departments to 
county or county borough councils ; but the tendency 
of modern legislation is, no doubt, to entrust new 
duties to the county rather than to the municipal 
authority, as is exemplified by the Government’s edu- 
cation proposals and the recommendations of the Local 
Taxation Commissioners. Altogether, it would seem 
that West Hartlepool would be well advised to act on 
the conclusion arrived at by their accountant and to 
take the necessary steps to exercise the highest form 
of local self-government allowed to a municipality. 


{Communications with regard to this column should be 
addressed to MUNICEPS, Seater office. | 





CORRESPONDENCE, 
IMPRISONMENT FOR DEBT. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Sir,—Your remarks as regards the recent Youthful 
Offenders Bill are, I fear, only too correct. Very little 
pains seem to be taken in the framing of statutes that have 
no great political object in view, and I could mention some 
that have wholly failed owing to want of care in framing 
them (I hope the important Money-Lenders Bill is not to 
be classed among these). But when you justly object to the 
extension of the principle of affiliation orders, it does not 
seem to have occurred to you to inquire whether that 
principle ought to have been applied even in cases of 
affiliation—or, indeed, whether we should perpetuate in any 
form the system of imprisonment for debt which we were 
supposed to have finally abandoned twenty or thirty years 
ago. May I therefore make some remarks in favour of the 
tctal abolition of imprisonment for debt ? 

If the debt has been incurred by fraud I do not object to 
imprisoning the debtor for the fraud, on being convicted of 
that offence in the usual way. And if there are any frauds 
for which the law does not now provide a punishment, let 
that punishment be provided. But supposing that there is 
no fraud, why send the debtor to prison ? Because he is 
able to pay and will not pay. ‘This answer will not cover 
all cases in which we now send a man to prison for non- 
payment of a debt. But let us suppose for a moment that 
it does so. First, the man may be able to pay this par- 
ticular debt, but not all his debts. Other creditors may 
have greater merits. Why should he be compelled to pay 
the most harsh and grasping, leaving the others unpaid ? 
Secondly, what is the proof that he is able to pay ? Most 
probably the debtor is a man who cannot absent himself 
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from his employment in order to defend the case without 
serious inconvenience, and perhaps the risk of dismissal ; 
and even if he did so everyone knows how seldom a work- 
ing man is able to make a clear statement of his own case. 
On the other hand, if he employs a solicitor to defend him 
the fact is relied on as proving ability to pay. So the whole 
matter is decided on a one-sided and high-coloured state- 
ment, and an order to pay by instalments is made, not 
limited to the time during which the debtor continues in his 
present employment at his present wages, but holding good 
until the debt is paid ; and if the man is sent to prison for 
non-payment, not only does the imprisonment involve no 
discharge of the debt, but the debt is increased by the costs 
of the committal order. The debtor earns nothing while 
in prison. Not impossibly his family are thrown on the 
rates. The imprisonment may cost him his employment. 
In every way the proceeding tends to prevent payment by 
the debtor unless he has some hidden hoard which he will 
produce rather than go to gaol—the modern form of ex- 
tracting payment by torture. But the creditor probably 
chiefly relies on extracting payment from some relative or 
friend of the debtor rather than from the debtor himself ; 
while even if the imprisonment takes place, and proves 
fruitless, it enables the creditor to put the screw on other 
debtors. The law appears to be most frequently invoked 
by very harsh and unscrupulous creditors who have urged 
the debtor (or his wife) to take goods from them on credit. 
They rely on the State to act as a debt-collecting agency, 
which collects debts for them without charging any com- 
mission, and resorts to more strenuous methods than any 
paid collector could or would adopt. Assuming that there 
is no fraud, the man who sells goods on credit should look 
before him. If the purchaser has tangible means he is 
safe. If he is an honest man and in employment he is 
usually safe also. But if the vendor sells recklessly, with- 
out inquiring as to tangible means, employment, or even 
honesty, relying on realising a very heavy profit in case the 
price is paid, I do not think he has any right to call upon 
the State to procure payment for him by torturing the 
debtor. If his debt is large enough he can make the debtor 
bankrupt, and realise every shilling that the debtor possesses 
after the closest cross-questioning on oath. And I do not 
see why, if necessary, the petitioning creditor’s debt in 
bankruptcy should not be reduced. If the petitioning 
creditor gives security for the costs incurred by the Court 
and its officers, I do not see why he should not be allowed 
to adjudicate a man bankrupt for a debt of #5 and extract 
every penny from him that the bankruptcy process can 
extract. But where the bankrupt fairly answers the ques- 
tions put to him, and no fraud_is proved, he cannot be sent 
to prison, and he will, under ordinary circumstances, become 
entitled to his discharge. ‘This imprisonment for debt is 
one of the cases in which we have one law for the rich— 
meaning by that word the man who has considerable assets, 
although his liabilities may be fifty times larger—and another 
for the poor, Is it not time to end this ?—Yours, &c., 


A BarRISTER. 


THE CONDUCT OF PUBLIC MEETINGS. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Sir,—During the last few years two innovations have 
been making their way into the good old English conduct of 
public meetings ; they are of some importance, not only in 
themselves, but also because other parts of the world adopt 
the English model. ‘These modifications come from France, 
I believe ; they may be appropriate to the temperament of 
that people, but T cannot think them advantageous for our- 
selves. 

The first is the practice which is gaining ground of 
calling each speaker to the platform. The effect of this is 
to cause commotion and delay, and it is often with consider- 
able reluctance that a speaker moves up to the side of the 


chairman. The result is that, having arrived at that con- 
spicuous place, he often feels himself obliged to make some 
kind of a speech, when his intention in rising may have 
been to say a few pertinent sentences only. In this way 
are caused confusion and loss of time, and ofttimes some- 
one, having a few words to say worth hearing, is silent 
rather than face the fuss and publicity of marching up to 
the platform. 

Of course, the object of calling the speaker to the plat- 
form is that he may be the better seen and heard, although 
neither the sight nor the sound is always worth it ; but this 
proceeding is fatal to anything like brisk and spontaneous 
debate. 

The other innovation is when the chairman announces 
that all who wish to speak are to send in their names and 
he will call upon them in the order in which the names are 
received. This seems fair enough, but by adopting this 
rule the chairman abdicates one of his most important func- 
tions. An able chairman soon recognises the tone and 
temper of the meeting over which he presides: he sees what 
differences of opinion exist, and he calls on the speakers 
first from one side, then from the other, taking care that 
both sides are placed fairly before the audience; he en- 
courages the timid, and checks the exuberance of the bump- 
tious. But if this noxious rule has been adopted he has 
no such power. Sometimes a misstatement is made, and at 
once four or five people from various parts of the room, 
rightly anxious to correct it, send in their names; then the 
meeting has to listen to each of them consecutively saying 
more or less the same thing, whereas the essence of fruitful 
debate is that the speeches should be on alternate sides, 
and, so far as possible, unpremeditated. 

Sometimes a man who has something really important 
to say, having sent in his name to the chairman, hears some- 
one else saying just what he meant to say, perhaps in better 
language, perhaps in worse ; so when called upon he gets up 
and repeats the same arguments, not liking to miss his 
chance. A few minutes afterwards something else is said 
which he has the special knowledge to deal with; but he 
must now be silent: he has lost his chance, having been 
induced to speak just before, when he really had very little 
to say that was new. And thus the brilliancy of the debate 
suffers and time is wasted on absolutely needless speeches. 

Again, the calling on speakers in the order in which 
their names are received is not so fair as it seems; it gives 
undue advantage to those sitting near the platform, or 
to those who happen to be provided with pencil and paper 
or cards, or to those who hastily push their way to hand 
in their names. 

From somewhat close observation I am satisfied that 
in many cases the chairman does wot call on the speakers 
in the order in which their names are received. The temp- 
tation to unfairness is great, and may even be justifiable ; 
several slips of paper are handed in, but no one knows 
what names they bear except the chairman and the secre- 
tary, who possibly whispers to the chairman excellent 
teasons why one particular person should be given prece- 
dence, and why some other undesirable person should not 
be called on as early as he is entitled to be, and then some- 
how his particular slip of paper gets into the background. 

The working of these two rules may now often be 
witnessed at public meetings and conferences. ‘The know- 
ing one arrives in good time, scrupulously dressed with 
view to platform effect. He brings a card with his name 
ready, and a typewritten copy of his speech, and secures 
a seat near the chairman. The meeting has to put up with 
him, whether he is worth hearing or not ; and when he has 
finished he hands in a copy of his typed speech. 

I was lately at a conference where was a lady with 
special personal knowledge of the particular phase of the 
question which had somewhat unexpectedly been brought 
out. I failed to induce her to send in her name. She might 
have said a few useful words from her place, but she shrank 
from the publicity of the platform, and she saw that by the 
time her name would be called some other phase of the 
question would probably be under discussion. 
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At a meeting of the Central Committee of the National 
Liberal Federation at Derby, on the 4th inst., the chair- 
man, Mr. Edward Evans, for the first time, ruled that names 
were to be sent in beforehand. ‘This has never been the 
practice hitherto. It is an excellent shield for a feeble or 
incompetent chairman, who ought not then to be held fully 
responsible ; but there cannot be found in England two 
more thoroughly capable chairmen than Dr. Spence Watson 
and Mr. Evans, and I earnestly hope they will see the real 
misfortune it would be for free discussion if they were to 
allow the ruling at Derby to be accepted as a precedent for 
the future, and to sanction by their example this innovation 
on the old-established practice of English public meeting.— 
Yours, &c., 

EDMUND VERNEY. 

Claydon, Bucks. 


tHE GARBLING OF THE 7Z77MES. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Sirn,—Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman’s now famous 
expression, “ methods of barbarism,” was open tu one serious 
objection—it played straight into the hands of the garbler. 
The only wonder is that sportsman has been so long about 
availing himself of the opportunity. He has done it at last, 
however. Look in the first leader of the Z'imes for Decem- 
ber 17, and you will find “ methods of barbarity ” in the due 
emphasis of inverted commas. May one remind the Zines 
that a mere spelling idiosyncrasy, like “ hesitency ” for “ hesi- 
tancv,” is one thing; a deliberate attempt to inflame passion 
by misrepresentation is another.—Yours, Xc., 


A. J. BUTLER. 
December 18. 


A BASIS OF NEGOTIATIONS. 


To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Sir,—May I suggest the following as a possible basis 
of negotiations in Africa ? 

1. Independence. 

2. Disarmament. 

3. Neutralisation, under European guarantee, or under 
that of Italy, Japan, and the United States. 

4. Independence, autonomy, or annexation to Britain 
of the goldfields. 

Surely by this time both sides have acquired an equity 
to a settlement.—Yours, Xc., 

AMAZON. 
December 17, 1got. 


LIBERALISM AT OXFORD. 


To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Sir,—It is indeed a happy augury that the Russell and 
Palmerston Clubs have remained so overwhelmingly true to 
true Liberalism during this trying time, and among them are 
doubtless Liberal leaders of the future. As you also cor- 
rectly say, “ Liberalism has suffered less from the encroach- 
ments and distractions of Imperialism in Oxford than in 
most places—a circumstance largely due to the fidelity of 
the leaders of Liberal thought, such as the Master of 
Balliol, the President of ‘Trinity, and Mr. Sidgwick, to Mr. 
Gladstene’s traditions.’ Permit me to add the name of Mr. 
H. W. Strong, editor of the Oxford Chronicle—who, by the 
way, has just received well-deserved promotion to Newcastle. 
—Yours, &c., 

D. Scot SKIRVING, 


Lieut.-Col. Retired. 


REVIEWS. 


ANNA KARENIN. 


ANNA KarENIN, A Novel. By Leo Tolstoi. A New and Com- 
plete Translation from the Russian, by Constance Garnett. 
‘wo vols. London: Heinemann. 1901. 


Times have changed since Matthew Amold, writing of this 
very book, said, “I use the French translation ; in general, 
as I long ago said, work of this kind is better done in 
France than in England, and Anna Karénine is perhaps also 
a novel which goes better into French than into English. . .” 
This was quite justly said at the time. For trade reasons, 
our English translations from the Russian were, as a rule, 
atrociously bad; indeed I suspect that a number of them 
were not translations from the Russian at all, but transla- 
tions of French translations. But now and then some enthu- 
siast arose and working, not for a sweating publisher's 
pittance, but for love of the task, taught us that the vileness 
of the common English translation could only be due to 
the vicious traditions of the “Row.” Such a rendering, for 
instance, as the late Mr. Ashton Dilke’s of Turgueneff’s 
Virgin Soil, carefully considered, might well have made 
Arnold pause before asserting, even guardedly, that Anna 
Karénine is a novel which goes better into French than 
into English. I have read Miss Garnett’s translation side 
by side with the French one published by Hachette (the 
one used by Arnold, as I suppose), and it seems to me at 
least as idiomatic, while by a hundred small signs it an- 
nounces itself (unless I greatly err) more careful of its 
original. To compare the two in detail is not my busi- 
ness ; so let me be content to say that here, in good nervous 
Janguage, printed in fair type upon fair paper, is a version 
which leaves English readers no excuse for resting un- 
acquainted with one of the greatest novels ever written. 

I had almost called it the greatest novel ever written. 
But so much depends on the date of one’s birth! -I would 
not for worlds offend any true bel'ever in Redgauntlet, Le 
Pire Goriot, David Copperfield, Esmond, Les Misérables, 
Villette, Aliddlemarch, Madame Bovary, or any master- 
piece from Pride and Prejudice to Les Trois Mousque- 
taires. Indeed, even to write these names of stories so 
diverse, yet each in its turn tremendous, is sufficient warn- 
ing against rash preference. Other great names occur to 
me, Alanon Lescaut, The Antiquary, Richard Feverel, 
Aruc—the apparent inconsequence of the list in which 
all are favourites disconcerts all theories. T cast back a 
century or two, and Don Quixole challenges. No: the 
assertion cannot be made, yet a private confession may. 
To one who in the eighties attacked the novel with insati- 
able curiosity, the two Russians, ‘Turgueneff and ‘Tolstoi, 
seemed to hold the secret of sincerity, and with it the 
secret of growth. ‘They were the great discovery, and 
beside them for a while the novelists of other nations— 
even the great ones of the past, even the lesser ones then 
active in France—held little meaning. And the difference 
in one’s reverence may be summed up in two equally 
hopeless ejaculations, “‘To be able to write like Tur- 
gueneff!” “To have written such a book as Anna 
Karenin\” 

I still think that the difference between these two 
ejaculations reflects after a fashion the real difference be- 
tween the two writers. Great as Turgueneff is, and ines- 
timable as was Miss Garnett’s previous service in trans- 
lating his complete works for English readers, I doubt if 
those works can be thoroughly enjoyed—if their more ex- 
quisite pleasures can be reached—by anyone who has not 
civen some time to studying fiction as an art. To call 
him an artists’ artist is, to be sure, a left-handed compli- 
ment: it seems to discount the universality of his genius, 
and attribute too much to his wonderful technique—a side 





of art upon which criticism may easily become sickening. 
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If so, an apology must be made at once: for it is just 
Turgueneff’s magic that you can delight in his method 
without for a moment losing your sense of illusion. His 
stories are so limpid, they seem to have been fetched up 
straight from the well of truth: his perfect method, when 
you come to examine it, is merely an unfaltering adherence 
to those points which his clear vision has fastened on 
from the first as the really important points. He is, I 
think, no whit less sincere than Tolstoi: but Tolstoi’s is 
a more perplexed, emotional sincerity ; a genius absolutely 
honest, but fiercer, hotter, more impetuously battling with 
its difficulties. And therefore to the mass of men Anna 
Karenin will always be more impressive than any work 
of Tolstoi’s, as size is always more impressive than sym- 
metry, and energy than calm. 

He wrote it between 1873 and 1876, soon after com- 
pleting the huge novel which he called Voina i Mir and 
we War and Peace, and after freeing himself from the 
spell of Schopenhauer which lies over so many pages of 
that work. Voina i Mir had taken five years to write, 
the first five of Tolstoi’s happy married life, spent by him 
at his ancestral home of Yasnaya Polyana. For a highly 
agreeable little picture of the novelist’s household the 
reader may turn to a biographical sketch with which Mr. 
Nisbet Bain introduces his translation of certain selected 
tales from Tolstoi, published a few weeks ago by Messrs. 
Jarrold and Sons (and a capital translation it is, by the 
way). No description, Mr. Bain tells us, can give any idea 
of the cheerful and attractive life at Yasnaya Polyana dur- 
ing the sixteen years 1862-1878. 


“There was no subject, from cricket and football to the 
most abstruse branches of philosophy, in which Tolstoi did 
not take a lively interest, and though his acquaintances were 
few, they numbered among them some of the most 
enlightened and interesting men in Russia. . . . As his 
sons grew up they became his closest companions. At his 
call they would joyfully come running out to join him in his 
long rambles (he rarely went a shorter distance than twelve 
miles at a stretch), or in a course of Swedish gymnastics, or 
compete with him at hurdle racing, or go a-hunting or shoot- 
ing. In the winter the father and sons would be skating or 
sledging together, or bombarding snow fortifications of their 
own construction, . . . It was at this time of life that 
- acquaintance said of him that he was laughing all day 

ong.” 


Ife wrote at his two great novels in the long winter 
evenings of this happy period ; and its felicity as well as its 
frequent bitter-sweet perturbations are recorded in the 
story of Levin and Kitty, and their early married life. We 
can see now, given a writer of genius, how favourable were 
all the conditions for a great novel. ‘Tolstoi’s youth had 
been a crowded one. He had moved in the high 
society of Moscow, had tasted—and pretty deeply—the 
gaiety and dissipation of St. Petersburg, had roughed it in 
the Caucasus, campaigned and fought in the Crimea, spent 
two years touring in Germany and France. From child- 
hood he had rubbed shoulders with all sorts and conditions 
of men, saints and sinners, storing his memory with all 
manner of quick and brilliant impressions. And out of 
the turmoil he had emerged into a peaceful country routine 
wherein, face to face with the slow operations of nature, 
living between broad acres and open sky, surrounded by a 
household of his own and a patient peasantry, he found 
leisure to assort and simplify these past impressions, and 
bring them inte place in an ordered philosophy of life. 
Love of wife and children, too, helped the revelation, the 
sudden clearing of his eyes to a divine order underlying the 
mass of phenomena which he had hitherto accepted as 
life; and love, by constraining him to study the separate 
natures of his dear ones, at the same time delivered him 
from the grand temptation of the simplifying philosopher, 
the delusion that his own mind is the measure of all things 
and his own nature the norm. In all this wonderful Anna 
Karenin, 1 find no’ pages more illuminating than those 
which, without sounding generalities, but (as Tolstoi’s way 
is) by small, concrete, matter-of-course, but significant 
instances, describe to us how Levin discovered that his 
young wife had a soul of her own, and a wisdom utterly 
unlike his, and how, without loss or diminution of love, he 





found her a vastly different woman from the woman he had 
promised himself to be happy with. 

“ He did not know how = a sense of change she was 
experiencing : she, who at home had sometimes wanted some 
favourite dish, or sweets, without the possibility of getting 
either, now could order what she liked, buy pounds of 
sweets, spend as much money as she liked, and order any 
puddings she pleased. 

** She was dreaming with delight now of Dolly’s comin 
to them with her children, especially because she woul 
order for the children their favourite puddings, and Dolly 
would appreciate all her new housekeeping. She did not know 
herself why ard wherefore, but the arranging of her house 
had an irresistible attraction for her. Instinctively feeling 
the approach of spring, and knowing that there would be 
days of rough weather too, she built her nest as best she 
could, and was in haste at the same time to build it and 
learn how to do it.” 

It sounds trivial enough in an extract, but such a 
passage most delicately illustrates Levin’s discovery that 
“instead of his life with his wife being made on an indi- 
vidual pattern, it was, on the contrary, entirely made up of 
the pettiest details, which he had so despised before, but 
which now, by no will of his own, had gained an extra- 
ordinary importance that it was useless to contend against.” 
Yet beneath this complexity we never lose sight of the 
simple doctrine of the book, which may be summed up in 
the precept, “ Be honest with yourself. The world is full 
of conventions, and hard to contend against. Your one 
chance is to avoid self-deception, and you may find that 
you are greater than you know.” There are no villains in 
this great book. We can sympathise with Anna and with 
Vronsky: the husband they injure, though repellant 
enough, at one point is surprised into magnanimity almost 
heroic, and touches greatness by obeying an impulse deeper 
than any of his formal rules of life. Anna’s calamity comes 
of wilful blindness, of nursing illusion, and bandaging her 
eyes to the truth, 

“ The wrong is mixed. In tragic life, God wot, 

No villain need be! Passions spin the plot: 
We are betrayed by what is false within.” 

Miss Garnett’s translation has the capital merit of 
being alive. She cught, I think, to have given Levin more 
than five minutes in which to wash and change for dinner 
after his famous day with the mowers (“ five minutes ” barely 
allows the proverbial Muscovite time to tuck in the pro- 
verbial shirt); and her English has here and there small 
angularities which can be smoothed! away with a very little 
trouble in a second edition. Here is a passage which 
illustrates (fairly enough, I think) the comparative fulness 
and vivacity of her version and the popular French one : 

“ HACHETTE” TRANSLATION: “Dolly avec son instinct 
maternel, avait voulu suivre Kitty dans sa chambre, sentant 
bien qu'il fallait auprés d’elle une main de femme ; puis, en 
entendant les reproches de sa mére et !es paroles courrouc¢ées 
de son pére, elle avait cherché 4 intervenir autant que le 
lui permettait son respect filial.” 

Miss GARNETT: “ Before this, as soon as Kitty went out 
of the room in tears, Dolly, with her motherly, family 
instincts, had promptly perceived that here a woman’s work 
lay before her, and she prepared to do it. She took off her 
hat and, morally speaking, tucked up her sleeves and pre- 
pared for action. While her mother was attacking her 
father, she tried to restrain her mother, so far as filial 
reverence would allow. During the prince’s outburst she 
was silent. She felt ashamed for her mother, and tender 
towards her father for so quickly being kind again.” 


A. T. Qurmtier-Coucn. 





A RECORD AND A EULOGY. 


Tue Lire oF WiLLIAM EWART GLADSTONE, By Herbert 
Woodfield Paul. With a Portrait. London: Smith, Elder, 
and Co.,, 15, Waterloo-place. 1901. 

SPEECH ON THE OccAS!ION OF UNVEILING THE GLADSTONE 
STATUE, MANCHESTER, OCTOBER 23, 1901. By the Right 
Hon. John Morley, M.P. Privately printed. 1901. 


It is a lucky chance that puts into our hands at the same 
moment Mr. Paul’s tranquil narrative and Mr. Morley’s im- 
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passioned panegyric. ‘The one is the complement of the 
other; and he who has read both knows all that at present 
can be known of our Lost Leader. I open Mr. Paul’s book 
first, and scan the frontispiece. “ With a Portrait,” trium- 
phantly cry Messrs. Smith and Elder, and clap their 
innocent hands in ecstasy. “ With a Portrait,” indeed, and 
such a portrait! It is taken from a rather primitive photo- 
graph, and so badly reproduced that it looks as if the body 
had been cut out of black paper and stuck on to the back- 
ground. And the photograph from which it is taken belongs 
to the central period of Mr. Gladstone’s life, and the least 
interesting phase of his appearance, when he had lust the 
grace of youth and uad not acquired the majesty of age. 
The whole picture is, indeed, so undignified and so un- 
characteristic that the publishers have exercised a wise 
precaution in printing the name of the subject underneath. 
“ This is a horse,” writes the child on his slate. “This is 
Mr. Gladstone,” write Messrs. Smith and Elder on their 
frontispiece. Let us hope that to the second edition will 
be prefixed the reassuring announcement, “ Without a Por- 
trait.” 

In the book itself we desire no change. I: was written 
as an article for the Dictionary of National Biography, but 
was severely compressed. It has been said that “ No flowers, 
by request,” was the motto of the Dictionary ; and, though 
Mr. Paul’s style is never what one calls flowery, still Mr. 
Lee’s abhorred shears snipped off two-thirds of the article. 
Those two-thirds are now restored, and the complete narra- 
tive lies before us in a handy volume of 330 pages. It is 
intended to be “a work of reference for politicians or 
students of history,” and so admirably is it adapted to that 
use—so compendious, accurate, and clear—that I fancy 
that even when the Authorised Biography has appeared 
this book will be consulted by those who want to learn 
without trouble what Mr. Gladstone did, and not what 
people thought about it. 

Mr. Paul says of his own work that it is “a dry, 
unadorned narrative of facts, with their appropriate dates,” 
and this being, as it is, a true description, all the more 
remarkable is Mr. Paul’s success in making his book read- 
able. It is crammed from one end to the other with facts, 
dates, and figures, and yet it is only “dry” in Bacon’s 
laudatory sense of that word. It is never stale, or gritty, 
or unpalatable. From first to last it can be read with interest 
and enjoyment. The style, though here and there it shows 
some signs of haste, is brisk and easy; and the order of 
arrangement, being chronological, is lucid. There are none 
of those attempts to trace continuity, or to read into earlier 
events prognostications of later ones, which so often deflect 
the course of biography from its straight line. Mr. Paul 
marches steadily onward, dividing his journey into stages 
of five or ten years, according to the multitude and import- 
ance of the events which occurred in them; and we are led, 
with no jolting sense of abrupt transition, from the Tory 
youth, through the Peelite manhood, to the Liberalism of 
maturer life and the demagogic close. “Gladstone was a 
demagogue in the proper sense of the term—a true Leader of 
the People.” That he led them in different directions at 
different times, and that he sometimes urged them, almost 
with imprecations, into courses which a few years before he 
denounced as ruinous, is certainly true; but from first to 
last he led them towards what he believed to be right, and 
not towards what was merely expedient or profitable or 
honorific. And that high consistency transcends a hundred 
tergiversations. 

In his preface, where alone he allows himself the 
luxury of opinion, Mr. Paul says with perfect truth that Mr. 
Gladstone “ did not like admitting that he had been wrong, 
though he sometimes made the admission. He was too 
fond of proving his own consistency, and would seldom say 
simply that he had changed his mind. Few politicians 
will. It is always, according to them, circumstances that 
have changed, not they. Small weaknesses appear large 
when they are exhibited by great men.” That is excellently 
said. 





Now I turn for a moment to Mr. Morley’s oration— 
as masterly a performance in its own line as Mr. Paul’s in 
another. Here are no dates or details or trivialities or 
statistics, but three or four broad judgments, dressed in 
words which no living man except Mr. Morley could have 
combined with such entrancing skill. It is not often that 
a public speech displays 


“All the chosen coin of fancy 
flashing out from many a golden phrase”; 


but that is just what the oration at Manchester does, and 
here are a few of the phrases: “Those incomparable 
physical gifts which seemed to incase a soul of fire in a 
frame of pliant steel.” What an admirable expression is 
this of the truth which Lord Granville uttered in a phrase 
more coppery than golden, when he said: “Don’t talk to 
me about Giadstone’s wonderful mind. What I envy is his 
wonderful body.” 


“ Like the intrepid and sinewy athlete that he was always, 
he stood to his course.” 

“ No life was ever less left to the shaping of haphazard. In 
small affairs or great, in public affairs or private, he 
acted from premeditated reason, and trusted nothing to 
chance, luck, or the casual stars.” 

“The thought with which he rose in the morning and 
went to rest at night was of the universe as a sublime 
moral theatre, in which an omnipotent Dramaturgist uses 
kingdoms and rulers, laws and policies, to exhibit 
sovereign purposes for good. This was the thought that 
lighted up the prose of politics with a ray from the diviner 
mind, and exalted his ephemeral discourse into a sort of 
visible relation with the counsels of all time.” 

“When he saw the nations stumbling into paths of wrong 
he had in his soul a vision high in the heavens—the flash 
of an uplifted sword and the gleam of the arm of the 
avenging angel.” 


As regards one important quality of Mr. Gladstone’s 
mind— one which had very palpable effects on his own 
course of action, and even more conspicuously on men’s 
estimate of him—it is interesting to compare Mr. Morley’s 
judgment with Mr. Paul’s. The latter says : 


‘* Sometimes his subtlety led him to draw sophistical dis- 
tinctions. His minute and punctilious scrupulosity in the 
smallest things often led to charges of equivocation, and the 
very completeness with which he defended himself against 
them produced a vague sense of distrust.” 


This is true, as far as it goes ; and yet it is profitable to hear 
Mr. Morley on the other side: 


‘* If you remember how carelessness in werds, how the 
slovenly combination of things of the same name that are 
entirely different, how the taking of things for granted as 
matter of positive proof when at the most they are possible 
or barely probable—when I think of all the mischief and 
folly that has been wrought in the world by those loose 
habits of mind . . . I declare I am inclined to forgive 
Mr. Gladstone for what passed for sophistry and subtlety, 
but which was in truth a scruple of conscience in that region 
where, unluckily tor us, lack of scruple torments, bewilders, 
plagues, and half spoils the world. 


In estimating Mr. Gladstone’s moral nature Mr. Paul 
says : 


“His temper, though quick, and, as he himself said, 
‘yulnerable,’ was in private life almost invariably under 

erfect control. In Parliament he sometimes gave way to 
indignation, for his wrath was kindled by public causes, and 
not by anything petty or personal.” 


Let us compare Mr. Morley’s testimony : 


“No man I have ever known was so slow to pronounce 
verdicts on his fellow-creatures, In no man that I have 
ever known was the broad and rational spirit of charity so 
vigorously alive.” 


And yet this spirit of charity never degenerated into a 
maudlin tolerance of inefficiency and shortcoming. Indeed, 
Mr. Morley indicates a rather stern aspect of his hero’s 
character when he says that in dealing with public affairs 
and public interests he “ was not open even to the influence 
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of the milk of human kindness.” In other words, Mr. Glad- 
stone would never have dreamt of bestowing power or 
honour or trust on his nearest kinsman or dearest friend 
unless he was satisfied that the honour had been won or the 
trust deserved or the power would be used to the profit of 
the community. Of a job he was incapable, and in all 
matters which touch even the fringe of jobbery he was 
fiercely obdurate. ‘This was an admirable but not an agree- 
able trait. Mankind likes jobs and believes in the claims 
of friendship. As Sydney Smith said, “we might as well 
try to poultice the hump off a camel’s back as cure mankind 
of these little corruptions.” The one exception to Mr. Glad- 
stone’s rule of not letting “the milk of human kindness ” 
mingle with his administration of patronage was his choice 
of Lord Granville for the Colonial Office in 1886. Mr. 
Paul says, “He trusted too much to his old and tried 
friend” ; but it is to be borne in mind that he really believed 
him to be a public servant of the highest value. 

So far I have had nothing but admiration for Mr. 
Paul’s record or Mr. Morley’s eulogy, but there remains, 
I think, one deduction which equity demands. Neither 
recorder nor eulogist has noticed that most conspicu- 
ous peculiarity of his character which, for want 
of a better name, I must call his imperious optimism. 
It showed itself in his sudden resolves, his invincible 
insistence, his recklessness of consequences to  him- 
self and his friends, his habitual assumption that all the 
civilised world must agree with him, his indignant astonish- 
ment at the bare thought of dissent or resistance, his inca- 
pacity to believe that an overruling Providence would allow 
lim to be frustrated or defeated. He always began to build 
his tower without counting the cost, and in going to war 
generally forgot the relative strength of ten and twenty 
thousand. It was this peculiarity of his character which ex- 
posed him to the severest shocks of adverse fate. His 
friends and acquaintances, kis colleagues and his henchmen, 
knew this imperious optimism only too well, and shrank with 
nervous dread from the consequences of disturbing it. 
Almost without exception they fell into the habit of assur- 
ing him that everything was going as he wished, and that 
human perversity would not, in the long run, venture to 
withstand his wise and righteous will. It is the inconvenient 
property of those who speak smooth things to prophesy 
deceits, and again and again, as in 1874, 1886, and 1892, 
Mr. Gladstone’s complaisant counsellors prepared for him 
a rude awakening from his optimistic dreams. It is difficult 
for those who are jealous of his fame, or for those who re- 
garded the Liberal Party as the most powerful instrument 
of civil good, to forgive those fatuous friends who cockered 
him up in the favourite delusion of his old age 
that Home Rule was popular and that England was 
panting for the opportunity to establish it. The 
result of those complacent counsels was seen in 
an article by Mr. Gladstone in the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury for September, 1891, in which he demonstrated, by 
three different combinations of electoral figures that the 
next election could not give a smaller majority than roo 
for Home Rule, and that the wisest course for the Unionists 
would be to capitulate in advance. This, be it remembered, 
was after the Irisk split and just before an election which 
resulted in a Gladstonian majority of 40 all told. When 
the Lords threw out the Home Rule Bill by 419 to 41, not 
a single meeting was held in England to protest against the 
vote or reaffirm the principle. And this was the policy 
which, according to the experts, was to “sweep the coun- 
try”! 

To Mr. Paul belongs the last word: 


“ Mr. Gladstone was not ‘happy in the occasion of his 
death.’ The cause on which he bestowed the last years of 
his health and strength was submerged; the party which 
he had led was shattered in pieces. Peel broke up his 
party, but he carried Free Trade.” 


M1. Gladstone broke up kis party, annihilated his friends, 
clouded the close of his own career with disaster, and left 
Home Rule in ruins. 


GrorGE W. E. RUSSELL. 


A NEW STUDY OF ROBESPIERRE, 


ROBESPIERRE: A Study. By Hilaire Belloc, B.A., Author of 
Danton. London: James Nisbetand Co. 8vo, pp. 387. 16s. 


Mr. BELLOC, as was fitting, has now followed up his study 
of Danton in 1899 by a companion volume on Robespierre. 
It needs a young man, a Frenchman, a Parisian, a soldier, a 
trained historian, a keen Republican, entirely to fcel the Re- 
volution of 1789, to enter into its real enthusiasms, with- 
out being disgusted with its insanities. We Englishmen 
feel the spell of its fascination and have to confess its 
momentous and yet uncompleted consequences ; but as we 
get close to its whirling scenes, and gaze on its actors 
through our lenses, we feel disillusion chilling us to the 
bone, and we have to struggle not to yield to the strident 
mockery of Carlyle. 

Hilaire Belloc has the curious fortune of being bi- 
national, bi-lingual, equally an enfant de Paris and a 
scholar of Balliol. The son of a French barrister by an 
English mother, herself the daughter of a famous English 
Radical, and so descended from our philosopher Dr. Priest- 
ley, Hilaire Belloc has had both French and English 
academic training, lives alternately in Paris and in Oxford, 
has served in the French army, and has been a college tutor, 
and, I believe, is American by marriage. He thinks in 
French and writes in English, is a passionate son of the 
Revolution, and withal works out his history like an 
Oxford scholar. Without surrendering myself to Belloc’s 
estimates en bloc—and he is a very young man to judge 
these abysmal problems of sociology—I will admit to feeling 
a very lively interest in this new study of a most abnormal 
being and a most meteoric career. 

No one but a young French Republican could have 
seen such visions, calling up the sounds of “ Marseillaise ” 
and street combats, visions of Condorcet, Carnot, St. Just, 
Danton, and the rest, which Mr. Belloc describes in his 
preface as haunting his rooms near the Rue St. Honoré. 
At any rate, no mere Englishman would open a work of 
history with such an exordium. But the countrymen of 
Voltaire, Michelet, Thiers, Tocqueville, and Taine are 
masters in history. And it is piquant to read a psychological 
study of the revolutionary crisis told by the descendant of 
one of its actors in sound and scholarly English, albeit 
touched in stray spots with Gallicisms such as no mere 
English writer would have used or even imagined. 

Mr. Belloc disclaims research or any discovery of new 
material. The documents extant, including masses of 
Robespierre’s own writing, are ample, superabundant, even 
confusing ; and after M. Hamel’s three volumes, 1865-67, 
there is little need for more “sources.” As Mr. Belloc 
rightly says, what remains is to explain Robespierre him- 
self, his sudden and extraordinary ascendancy, and his even 
more sudden and dramatic fall. The character of the man 
is not at all hard to gauge. That he should have had a de- 
voted following in such an age is not surprising. That he 
should come to a quick and bloody end was inevitable. 
The only things obscure lie in a series of inconsistencies in 
his nature and his acts, the problem how so very thin and 
vacillating a creature acquired such power, and why, having 
such power, he was ready to let it slip. 

Mr. Belloc deals with these questions, having before 
him documents and facts which were not known to Comte, 
Michelet, or Carlyle, and perhaps he succeeds in showing 
the gradual steps by which the purist and mild Jacobin 
chief became a merciless tyrant—nemo repente fuit tur- 
pissimus—and also that he was neither the worst, nor 
the contriver, nor the most powerful of the Terrorists, that 
his own fall was in part caused by his attempt to mitigate 
the Terror. In substance, Mr. Belloc quite agrees with all 
the historians who have told us that Robespierre was a 
punctilious, narrow, industrious, conscientious, pure, timid, 
vacillating, pitiless, one-ideaed fanatic, whose intense 
frenzy for a fashionable Utopia suddenly raised him to 
power in a world which went mad over this Utopia with 
passion somewhat less intense than his. 
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We certainly have not in the English tongue any por- 
trait of Robespierre so living, so carefully modelled, so 
artistically balanced as this. Here we ure far from the 
sardonic nick-name of Carlyle, which is almost “a daub,” 
far from the doctrinaire worship of Louis Blanc, far from 
the ignorant commonplace which confounds the cultured 
visionary from Arras, with the squalid fury of Marat or the 
brutal savagery of Carrier and Herbert. Mr. Belloc paints 
for us the punctilious dandy of the provincial bar, hard- 
working, refined, a literary pedant, stuffed with aristocratic 
traditions and legal chicanery, who slowly imbibed the 
intoxication of democracy and republicanism, not by sym- 
pathy with the people, but by rigid deductions from the 
Gospel of Rousseau. Gradually we see the feti/-maitre and 
poetaster of Arras, a provincial gentleman, and an inde- 
fatigable lawyer, with a very narrow learning, a very tepid 
heart, a very thin brain, and a character in which timidity, 
indecision, ambition, and intense convictions were con- 
tinually pulling contrary strings, surrendering judicial office 
rather than pronounce a capital sentence ; forcing himself 
on his fellow citizens by his pertinacity and smail talent, 
dominating the Club in Paris by his industry, his clear-cut 
dogmatism, and red-hot fervour for the Decalogue of Roas- 
seau ; gradually forcing himself on the Chamber, and even 
on Mirabeau in all his mastery, by virtue of that same knife- 
like “ doctrine” of which he became the recognised Apostle 
and Pontiff. Then, for a few wild months, he seems to 
become a dictator, as if he directed the storm which the 
Revolution developed. And at last this thin, virtuous, 
anxious, vacillating man of phrases leaves a name which 
will long remain a synonym for Terror. 

The character of Rol vespierre as deseribed in this book 
corresponds in word-painting to the wonderful portrait by 
Greuze, of which the frontispiece gives us an excellent 
photograph. Small, prim, keen, narrow, unsympathetic, 
pertinacious, with deep-set eyes ever on the watch, eloquent 
lips drawn into a furtive, set, and cruel smile—such_ is 
Robespierre on canvas, and such he is in history. The 
chief point which Mr. Belloc labours to show is that Robes- 
pierre, by slow and intelligible circumstances, developed out 
of a meritorious and most respectable gentleman into a 
keen party politician, and ultimately was drawn into a career 
of bloody tyranny which he did not originate and which 
he feebly strove too late to stem. He insists that Robes- 
pierre was not the author of the Terror, that he was far 
from being its master and controlling spirit: that he made 
some effort to save the Girondins, and that he unwillingly 
consented to the death of Danton and his friends, but he did 
not instigate or contrive it. 

The-principal evidence of this consists in some marks 
of indecision, of cross-purposes in Robespierre’s acts and 
words, some wild exclamations in the tempest of the times, 
and a few general utterances of his own of rather ambiguous 
meaning. For my part, I am not convinced. A creature 
so torn by hesitations, fears, changes of mind, morbid nerves, 
and fanatical excitement, was not of the race of Sulla, Alva, 
Peter the Great, or Napoleon, who could kill like vermin 
those who stood in their way. No doubt Robespierre, from 
first to last, sincerely believed that he was doing all that was 
right and humane, and in his private hours had his 
humanities and even his tenderness. So had Philip of Spain, 
Tilly, or Abdul, and other fanatics who have felt it their 
duty to shed rivers of blood. And if Robespierre in the 
last four months was not the ruling spirit of the Committee, 
and sometimes tried to moderate its orgies, he was far the 
most important member of it in the eye of the Paris people ; 
he allowed himself to be so treated, and profited by that 
reputation. Mr. Belloc calls this “the temptation of Robes- 
pierre,” but this hardly suffices for acquittal. Judas 
Iscariot was tempted with thirty pieces of silver to betray 
his Master, and Herod was tempted by current prophecy to 
massacre the innocents, just as Philip II. was tempted by 
his love of Hdély Church. Sanguinary fanatics have often 
been the slaves of their own inmost conscience. 

Mr. Belloc has given us a highly interesting analysis 


of a being whose portrait has all the repellent fascination of 
a fine Goya. But I cannot think he has modified that crush- 
ing description of Auguste Comte that “ Danton succumbed 
to the sullen jealousy of a sanguinary declaimer,” whose 
dictatorship “ degenerated into a reactionary anarchy which 
is, and will remain, unparalleled.” 

It will be a pity if Mr. Belloc’s fine literary gift and 
unique opportunities are not used to give us a complete 
study of the Revolution from 1789 down to 1795. With his 
youth, energy, enthusiasm, and f/air he might do what no 
Englishman has done or could do. 


FREDERIC HARRISON. 





AFTERTHOUGHTS IN VERSF. 


POEMS OF THE PAST AND THE PRESENT. By Thomas Hardy. 
Harpers, 1902. 6s. 


Mr. Tomas Harpy is a writer eminently poetical. Not 
that his idiom is poetical prose, or the mould of his ideas 
the prose-poem, whatever that may be; but as a novelist he 
has perpetually revealed qualities—control of the springs of 
pity, for example, which is half of tragedy ; power to har- 
monise aspects of the inanimate with the moods of men ; 
power to represent thought and feeling by sensuous images 
—that are still often attributed to poetry in particular, no 
dloubt because prose in most languages is far the younger 
vehicle of imaginative writing. Mr. Hardy is poetical ; that 
is tosay, he is not quite a poet, though the two have long 
been vulgarly confounded, at least ever since the Romantics 
(posing as cliscoverers) showed the world that poetry does 
not consist simply in the order of syllables and a starched 
and starving vocabulary. There is a definition of poetry 
which was probably tne first to occur to every one of us, but 
which IT am afraid will carry at this date an air of eccen- 
tricity with it. It is this: poetry is very excellent verse. 
The unanswerable thing, as it seems to me, in favour of 
this definition is that it excludes all but poets from = any 
share in poetry. It fixes a gulf between the real poets— 
men who express themselves, at their very best, in recurring 
cadences—and others whom we are free to call poets in a 
figurative sense, as we call birds songsters and detectives 
artists. 

Neither the earlier volume of verse with which the 
author of Far from the Madding Crowd surprised his 
admirers three years ago, nor this second collection of 
pieces written at various periods, entirely deserves the name 
of poetry in the sense of excellent verse. Here is, never- 
theless, an interesting book, to be read with pleasure and 
attention. There is tenderness in it, and a perception of 
the things that matter in life, and distinctive landscape, and 
love of masonry, and now and again a resonant phrase. The 
first section is a batch of “War Poems,” many of which 
have appeared in the last two years in newspapers or periodi- 
cals. The pity of being buried in a far land, the suspense 
of soldiers’ wives, the vanity of glory, are the foundation of 
these unequal compositions. Mr. Hardy’s point of view is 
summarily indicated in “ The Sick God” : 


“ Let men rejoice, let men deplore, 
The lurid Deity of heretofore 
Succumbs to one of saner nod ; 
The Battle-god is god no more.” 


The third line is sanguine; the fourth line is true. 
Mars is enslaved to Plutus. I could almost wish Mr. Hardy, 
who surely does not hate the roll of a drum in itself, had 
found something to say for the deity who, at his best, as when 
a war is waged for freedom or for honour against odds or 
equals, might still command respect. There is such a thing 
as the romance of war—of some wars—and Mr. Hardy, I 
find, can appreciate it, and in “ The Bridge of Lodi,” among 
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the “ Poems of Pilgrimage,” almost laments that it fades so 
readily from human memory : 


“ Not a creature cares in Lodi 
How Napoleon swept each arch, 
Or where up and downward trod he, 
Or for his memorial March!” 


The rest of the book is filled almost entirely with “ Miscella- 
neous Poems,” of which the intention is mainly dramatic. 
They are episodes, sketches and studies in unkind destiny, 
sometimes trivial, often pathetic, though the author has a 
habit of underlining his pathos. “The Ruined Maid” (an 
early composition), “ Wives in the Sere,” “ A Wasted Illness,” 
“The Widow,” “Long Plighted,” are among the more 
remarkable, and the titles almost tell the tales. 
More than one is explicitly a reminiscence of Mr. 


Hardy’s fiction. “Tess’s Lament” is not by any 
means an improved version: possibly the poetical 


summary of “The Well-beloved” is on the whole 
preferable to that indigestible prose allegory. ‘There are 
among these verses one or two skeletons of promising 
romances. “The Church-builder,” the monologue of a reli- 
gious person who ruins his family in raising a splendid 
church, and in remorse or perplexity resolve to hang himself 
in it, seems to contain the germ of a subject which, with the 
development Mr. Hardy might give it in another form, 
would not only cease to be grotesque, but might become in- 
teresting. ‘There are also some translations. I have seen 
Hugo’s two strophes, “Enfant, si j’étais roi, je donnerais 
empire” (from Zes Feuilles d’ Automne, 1 believe), trans- 
lated by others, but less well than by Mr. Hardy; and he 
has made a pretty paraphrase of Catullus’s invocation to 
Sirmio, at least the middle lines. He breaks off before the 
end, and I wonder if he would have matched “ ridete, quid. 
quid est domi cachinnorum.” ‘The last thing in the book 
is a sort of confession of doubt : 


“Haply Thy ancient automatic ways 
Thy ripening rule transcends ; 
That listless effort tends 
To grow percipient with advance of days, 
And with percipience mends.” 


It is a divine evolution. Earlier in the volume, in the 
second part of “De Profundis,” the author answers the 
Panglosses of his time with a pessimism that does not admit 
of retort : 


‘And nothing is much the matter; there are many smiles to a 
tear; 
Then what is the matter is 1, I say, Why should such an one 
behere?” ... 


Yes, this is an interesting volume in its way—the 
secondary self-expression of an interesting personality. What 
is wanting (not entirely, not everywhere) is complete mas- 
tery of the medium. Mr. Hardy’s verses are, in great part, 
translated prose ; I do not mean at all that he has prink: (J 
out “prosaic” thoughts in the reach-me-down dialect of 
third-rate verse ; but simply that he appears to have done 
some violence to his ideas in adjusting them to a form 
chosen quite independently of them. They did not spring 
armed with rime and rhythm from his brain. Rime, indeed, 
does not greatly embarrass him; but there is a discomfort, 
an uncertainty, about the lilt of many poems: one reads 
them cautiously, for fear of stumbling-blocks. He often 
uses mixed measures (of two or three syllables to each stress) 
equivocally ; and he sometimes requires gymnastics of our 
tongues : 


“Yet ages ere men topped thee, late and soon 
Phou watch'dst each night the planets lift and lower; 
Thou g/eam'’dst to Joshua’s pausing sun and moon, 
And érav'dst the tokening sky when Czesar’s power 
Approached its bloody end.” . . 


The ear to which the introduction of these portentous 
monosyllables in three successive lines and in the same place 
could commend itself is not a poet’s ear. One is inclined, 
also, to attribute to the same cause—namely, that Mr. Hardy, 
when he writes verse, is speaking with some resouice indeed, 


and with some fluency, a language in which he doves not 
easily think—a good many eccentricities of expression. He 
has not acquired the ease which alone makes directness pos- 
sible ; he tortures his expression in condensing it ; there is 
much obscurity, not as to the general meaning, but as to the 
significance of certain epithets, the intention of certain in- 
versions ; and, either in emergencies of rhythm or in order to 
lend an artificial effect to verses he suspects to be weaker 
than others, he employs a number of odd words. I do not 
like “ crescive,” nor “ multimarbled,” nor “ unbe,” nor the 
active verb “ unknow,” nor even “abrade” or “ wonning.” 


’ 


“For, wonning in these ancient lands, 
Enchased and lettered as a tomb, 

And scored with prints of perished hands, 
And chronicled with dates of doom, 
Thovgh my own Being bear no bloom 

I trace the lives such scenes enshrine, 
Give past exemplars present room, 

And their experience count as mine.” 


This is the latter stanza of an answer to an invitation to 
America: it is one of the most accomplished passages in the 
beok ; and “ wonning” spoils it. 

In a word, though Mr. Hardy shows in his verse many 
of the fine qualities we know him to possess, one is thanktul 
in reading this book that hé has always recognised which is 
is his chief and which his secondary idiom. 





FICTION. 
THE VELVET GLOVE. 


THE VELvet GLove. By Henry Seton Merriman, London: 
Sinith, Elder, and Co. 6s. 


A ROMANCE from the pen of Mr. Seton Merriman is always 
worth consideration. ‘There is probably no novelist of the 
present day who takes greater care that before he sits down 
to write a story he shall have in his mind a story worth 
writing, and, having begun to write it, he never allows it to 
drag from the first page to the last. His episodes are ex- 
citing enough, but they are not mere episodes, many of 
which could be omitted without cutting the thread of the 
plot. Each one carries the reader a little further towards 
the climax. Moreover, his characters are flesh and blood, 
and not a set of conventional figures—one roystering, an- 
other brutal, a third simple, and a fourth sentimental—who 
play their parts, make their bows, and are forgotten the 
moment after. These things may not be deserving of the 
highest praise, but they aremore, at any rate, than could be 
said either of Mr. Weyman or Mr. Crockett, whose work in 
this field has lately challenged attention. 

And yet Zhe Velvet Glove is not altogether satis- 
factory. It is never dull, but, on the other hand, it never 
grips the attention of the reader in the way that some of 
Mr. Merriman’s other stories undoubtedly do. For one 
thing, the interest is divided. ‘There are really two stories. 


of a girl, and one of them gets her without very much 
difficulty when the book has run half its course. ‘The other 
is the somewhat well-worn one of a woman learning to love 
her husband after marriage. Both are very well written, 
but the book on the whole lives because of the divided 
interest. 

The scene is laid in Spain. Juanita de Mogente is a 
convent-bred heiress and a very charming creature. Evasio 
Mon desires to get hold of her money to forward the Carlist 
cause, and to this end schemes and plots to induce her to 
take the veil. ‘The Count de Sarrion, the girl’s kinsman, 
and his son Marcos outwit him, and the latter marries 
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Juanita secretly to save her from the Church. He is deeply 
in love with her, but keeps that knowledge from her until 
she has learnt to love him in return, and has nursed him 
well of wounds caused by the treachery of his enemies. The 
machinations of Evasio Mon in the earlier part of the book 
and the counterplots of the old Count and his son provide ex- 
citing reading ; but the interest to some extent evaporates 
when the two of them walk into the chapel when Juanita 
is just about to take the veil and fetch her away in a carriage 
from under the eyes of Evasio Mon, who gently submits to 
allow his plans to be foiled at the moment of their consum- 
mation, when he has been shown a certificate of marriage. 
It is true that he does succeed later in persuading Juanita to 
run away from her husband by assuring her that he had 
married her for her money ; but, as she is brought back the 
same night, that triumph is short-lived, and it is the last that 
Evasio Mon enjoys. The final scene between him and 
Juanita is, perhaps, one cf the best things in the story. It 
is worth quoting from as an example of Mr. Merriman’s 
method : 


“*T am not afraid of anything you may say or do,’ she said 
‘I have Marcos. Marcos has always outwitted you when you 
have come in contact with him. Marcos is cleverer than 
you. He is stronger.’ u 

‘**She paused. Mon was slowly drawing his gloves 
through his hands, which were white and smooth. 

‘That is the difference between you,’ she continued. 
‘You wear gloves. Marcos takes hold of life with his bare 
hand. You may be more cunning, but Marcos outwits you, 
The mind seeks, but the heart finds. Your mind may be 
subtle, but Marcos has a better heart.’ 

‘*Mon hadrisen. He stood with his face half turned away 
from her, so that she cou!d only see his profile. And for a 
moment she was sorry for him; that one moment which 
always mars an earthly victory. 

** He turned away from her and walked slowly towards the 
library window, which stood open and gave passage to the 
sound of moving cups and saucers. We all carry with us 
through life the remembrance of certain words probably 
forgotten by the speaker. A few bear the keener, sharper 
memory of words unspoken. Juanita never forgot the 
silence of Evasio Mon as he walked away from her. 

‘*A moment later she heard him laughing and talking in 
the library.” 


Juanita is a heroine whom it is impossible not to love, 
both as the light-hearted schoolgirl and bride and as the 
woman into which her love for Marcos and her sharing of 
his dangers transform her. The sombre but entirely re- 
liable Marcos is as good in his way as she in hers. And 
all the other characters, Evasio Mon the subtle, the punc- 
tilious, the old Count de Sarrion, Sor Teresa, his sister the 
nun, Cousin Peligros, the useless and foolish old woman of 
breeding, and even Juanita’s brother, Leon de Mogente, the 
weak and credulous Churchman, stand out from Mr. Merri- 
man’s pages well-considered and well-drawn types. ‘There 
is as much difference between Mr. Merriman’s Spaniards in 
The Velvet Glove and Mr. Crockett’s in Z'he Firebrand 
as between the toreador at a bull-fight in Madrid and the 
toreador in a performance of Carmen at Covent Garden. 

Mr. Merriman continues to besprinkle his pages with 
epigrams. They are better than Miss Ethel Thorneycroft 
Fowler’s, but the following paragraph might have come 
straight out of Ze Double Thread : 


“The majority of human beings are gregarious. They 
meet together in order to quarrel. The majority of women 
prefer to sit and squabble round one table to seeking another 
room. They call it the domestic circle, and spend their time 
straining at the family tie in order to prove its strength. 


And one wonders whether it is true that “a woman 
never asks minutely after the health of one in whom she 
is really interested. She knows without asking.” Epigrams 
too thickly sown are apt to arouse a questioning spirit. 

Mr. Merriman has done better work than is to be found 
in Zhe Velvet Glove, but even here he is head and 
shoulders above contemporaries who are read more widely, 
and readers in search of entertainment of a not too exhaust- 
ing kind may well be directed to his latest story. 


Dumb, by the Hon. Mrs. Forbes (Chatto and Windus), 
is another story that loses by divided interest. We have a 
charming Irish girl married to a reserved Scotch baronet, 
Sir Alistair Craig, who has loved her since their childhood. 
He bores her to distraction, and of course succeeds, as 
such men do in novels, in entirely keeping from her the 
knowledge of his deep affection. Then comes along a 
fascinating Guardsman, who makes love to her, and her 
husband hears him doing it. They climb in the Alps, and 
Sir Alistair Craig cuts the rope which holds him from 
destruction, so as to save the rest of the party. Then from 
a letter written to her the night before the young widow 
realises what she has lost. The Guardsman, undeservedly 
twitted with cowardice, exchanges into the Rifles and wins 
the V.C. in India, after which he comes back and marries 
Lady Craig. Judged from a conventional standpoint—and 
Mrs. Forbes’s work, respectable as its achievement is, hardly 
justifies criticism on a higher plane—this is hardly playing 
the game. Sympathy is estranged alike from Lady Craig 
and her second husband, and is allowed to attach itself to no 
character in particular. The story, however, is on the 
whole well written and the characters, in their limited sphere, 
imagined with understanding. The significance of the title 
may be gathered from the inscription on Sir Alistair Craig’s 
grave, which his remarried wife keeps well supplied with 
flowers but seldom visits: “ Then the eyes of the blind shall 
be opened . . . and the tongue of the dumb sing.” 


The House Divided, by H. B. Marriott-Watson (Har- 
per and Bros.), is an early eighteenth-century story written in 
the sham archaic style which nowadays is held to excuse 
any real understanding of the period in which such stories 
are placed. But, in spite of the “my lords” and “my 
ladies ” scattered in wearisome reiteration over its pages, and 
the too free use of archaic words and expressions, the 
artificial style is maintained with some brightness, and not 
altogether without its designed effect. And Mr. Marriott- 
Watson cannot be accused of ignorance of his period, 
although writers who have taken far less trouble to disguise 
their native English have succeeded in bringing back the 
manners and the life of a bygone time more vividly. We 
recommend the modern school to a frequent perusal of 
Esmond and The Virginians. Mr. Marriott-Watson’s story 
runs a somewhat feverish course, and is marred by a most 
unconvincing tragedy at its close—a tragedy which is led up 
to so unskilfully that a few pages rewritten would change it 
into a perfectly happy and satisfactory ending, without the 
necessity of a single word being altered before the last 
chapter. There are, however, some exciting moments in 
The House Divided and many pleasing pictures. The fol- 
lowing description of “ My Lady Charlotte Kaven’s” dower- 
house leaves a pleasant impression : 


“The path curved and turned, and presently ran out 
upon a gravel space, and before him stretched the waters of 
alittle moat and the spreading wings of the house, The 
moat was bridged by what seemed a huge lych-gate, 
thatched overhead, and seated like a porch ; and beyond 
this ran a thin passage, built upon one side with an ancient 
wall, and upon the other trellised from the open winds with 
creepers and climbing roses. Down this way they passed 
together, and emerged into a pretty grass-grown court 
Soles the house, closed in by brick walls and pied with 
flowering bushes.” 


In Angel (London: Methuen), Mrs. B. M. Croker gives 
us another of her familiar Indian stories. It is the tale of a 
young wife who has reason to believe that her husband has 
married her out of pity, and who is ready to yield the first 
place in his heart to an adventuress that had once been a 
flame of his. How she was saved in time to secure the 
happiness of both herself and her husband from the evil 
effects of her self-sacrifice may be found graphically 
described in the book, which we recommend to such as 
enjoy a good story of the old-fashioned type. 
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SIX GOOD BOOKS FOR XMAS. 





BY THE CONFESSIONS OF A 
HARRY CARICATURIST. 82s 


FURNISS. With over 300 Illustrations. 














Punch says :—“ Amusing and interesting.” : , 

The Yorkshire Post says :—"‘A very amusing book. . . . Between the lively letterpress and the varied interest of the illustrations we get two volumes the 
attraction of which it would be extremely difficult to equal.” 

The Pall Mall Gazette says :—‘* These volumes cannot be laid aside without recognition of 

contain, . . Furniss has unfailing vivacity, dexterous workmanship, and a fertility of invention which are characteristic. 


BY BEFORE | FORGET. 1@s. 


the real merit and humour of the hundreds of drawings which they 
isti His figures live and move in every line. 








ALBERT The Autobiography of a net. 
CHEVALIER CHEVALIER DINDUSTRIE, 
d Illustrated. 

















The Daily Express says :—‘‘ Readable from cover to cover.” 

The Westminster Gazette says :—* A singularly interesting book.” 

The Era says :—“ One of the most interesting theatrical autobiographies which we have had for some time.” 

The Daily Mail says :—“‘ An admirably compiled account of an interesting career.” ‘ : 

The Referee says :—‘‘ Highly interesting and amusing. . . . An autobiography that makes good reading from the very first line to the last.” 

The 7imes says :—‘‘ To the cleverness and humour of the entertainer these columns have often borne witness. We can offer the same commendation of Mr, 
Chevalier’s book. _It is full of amusing recollections and anecdotes. Further, it has been written with unfailing good temper and good sense.” . 

The Daily Telegraph says :—‘ A bright, chatty volume, that will be read with pleasure by all who are ready to smile at an amusing anecdote and interested in 
an engaging personality.” 2 . a 

The Daily Chronicle says :—“ Secular criticism is vigorously handled in these pages. Mr. Chevalier is ready for all comers, both in prose and verse. 

The Daily News says :—‘* Mr. Chevalier discourses in a bright and agreeable way on things theatrical . . . nine-and-twenty chapters of amusing anecdotes, 
professional and otherwise.” 


BY GIOVANNI SEGANTINI. 21s. 


HIS LIFE AND WORK, net. 
L. VILLARI. Fully Illustrated. 























The Pall Mall Gazette says :—‘‘ Mr. Fisher Unwin has done a real service to his countrymen by producing in a handsome volume a worthy souvenir of the life 
and art of Segantini.” 

The Westminster Gazette says :—‘ A very interesting book.” 
The Daily Chronicle says :—“* A model of what such a monograph should be.” 





OLD DUTCH TOWNS AND 


BY 
+O ~6| VILLAGES OF THE ZUIDERZEE, | 2!* 
W. 0. J. NIEWENKAMP. Illustrated. 


The Westminster Gazette says: ‘‘ A very pretty book either to possess or to give away.” | 

The Scotsman says: ‘‘ The volume should be a welcome addition to the bookshelves of anyone interested in the old towns of the Netherlands and their pic 
turesque architecture.” ; 

The Saturday Review says: *‘ The book altogether would make a delightful gift.” 


BY BEFORE THE GREAT 


AUGUSTUS 
JessoPP, eo ae te is.ea 


Fully Illustrated. 






































The Pall Mall Gazette says : ** All the papers in this volume afford instructive and very agreeable reading.” 

The Liverpool Post says: ‘* All that Dr. Jessopp writes upon this subject is well worth the attention of historical students.” 

The World says: ** An instructive and charmingly written little volume.” 

The Speaker says : ** We doubt whether there is any living English writer who, in dealing with historical questions, combines so much painstaking historical 
research with such lightness of touch, vivacity of description, subtlety of humour, and breadth of mind.” 


BY THE 
WOULD-BE-GOODS. 6s. 


E. NESBIT. By the Author of ‘‘ THE TREASURE SEEKERS.” 
Illustrated, 


























The Spectator says: ‘* We strongly recommend this as a book to be read. . . . dip into the book anywhere, read a chapter, and it will be found invariably 
entertaining.” 
The Scotsman says: ‘‘ A most attractive volume.” The Daily News says: ‘‘ Should find a host of readers.’ 





THE ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE. 
(JANUARY.) 


The Winter Number of the English Illustrated Magazine, 6d., is ready to-day, and more than maintains the reputation which 
the few menths of the new regime has already restored to this well-known publication. In it Mr. Dan Leno tells of his visit to the 
King at Sandringham, when “I enjoyed myseif as I never enjoyed myself before.” Mr. H. G. Wells “ anticipates” once more, this 
time, ‘*Of a Book Unwritten,” which Professor Holzkopf shall indite ‘‘in the last days when men will be alone upon the earth.” 
The Special War Correspondent of the Daily News has a thrilling tale ‘‘ With Sword and Cross,” while H. A. Hinkson and the author 
of THE YELLOW DANGER (M. P. Shiel) are with Roy Horniman responsible for the fiction. In more sober vein Mrs. Archibald 
Little has a second article, this time on “ Coming Home Through Siberia,” and Agnes H. Brown follows with an article on ‘ The 
Scottish Crown and Scottish Coronations,” which cannot fail to provoke interest over the Border. Mr. Lewis Melville’s article on 
Thackeray's London, again, is full of interest, containing as it does many illustrations of little-known Thackerayana. Last, but not 
least, comes Mr. I, Zangwill with his practical paper on that now very present subject “ The Commercial Aspect of Zionism.” 

The number is, as usual, profusely illustrated, and without desiring to be invidious, the names of Gilbert James and Frank 
Chesworth may well be noted. Mr, Will Leudon’s wintry and extremely realistic cover design affords a fit covering to this most 
excellent of Six Pennyworths. 


Ts FISHER UNWIN, PATERNOSTER SQUARE, LONDON. 
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SCHOOL NOTICES, &c. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE SCHOOL, 
GOWER STREET, W.C. 
Head Master—J. Lewis Paton, Esq., M.A. (formerly Fellow of St. John’s 
F College, Cambridge). 
Lent Term commences January 13th. 
rhe School is organised as a first grade Modern and Classical School. For 
prospectus apply to the office, Gower Street, W.C. 
T. GREGORY FOSTER, B.A., Ph.D., Secretary. 


CHEVIN HALL SCHOOL, OTLEY, YORKSHIRE. 
BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


Healthy Situation on Otley Chevin. Bracing Moorland Air. 
Every facility for Outdoor Games and Exercises. Good Resident and Visiting 
Staff. Girls received from the ages of 7 to 20. Boys are also received in the 
Junior School until the age of 11. ' ; 
The service of the house is performed by Ladies, who are qualified to train 
Girls in Domestic Work and Management if desired. : 
Health Exercises conducted by Miss E. M. Parnaby, Pupil of Mrs. Josef Conn. 
Principal, Miss E, Tuomrson. 





MARCINA, WEST WORTHING. 

HOME SCHOOL FOR THE DAUGHTERS OF GENTLEMEN. 

Miss Hickey (formerly G. P. D. S. Co., Ld.) and Miss G. S, Cotvett, L.L.A., 
receive a limited number of Resident and Day Pupils. Detached house ; 
Certified Sanitation; Excellent Garden. Close to Sea and Country. Modern 
educational advantages. Resident Foreign Mistress. Individual care, physical 
exercises and games, tennis, hockey, cycling, &c. Strongly recommended by 
medical profession. 





BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS AND FOR YOUNGER BOYS. 
COOMBE HILL HOUSE, EAST GRINSTEAD. 
Principal, Miss CLARK. 

Aim.—Aa all-round development of mind and body. 
Cuaracreristics.—A Simple, Free, Country Life. Great Thoroughness 
in Work, Small Classes. 
No Competition, Marks, or Prizes. 


THE ROYAL NAVAL SCHOOL, ELTHAM, KENT. 
PATRON (Late President): 
HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 


PUBLIC SCHOOL LIFE AND EDUCATION, with Special Classes for 
all Navy and Army Examinations. 


Honours this year include: grd Assistant Clerkship, R N.* 13th and agth on 
the Aritannia (both first trials); 2 Admissions to Sandhurst ; 1st place from 
Woolwich into R.E., with 4 prizes ; 2nd Class Classical Moderations, Oxford, &c. 


NEXT TERM JANUARY 15. 
Apply to Rev. The Head Master, or Secretary, 32, Sackville-street, W. 





Crown 8vo, 224 pp., cloth, price 2g. net. 


A MINISTER OF GOD, 


Selections from the Occasional Sermons and Addresses of 
JOHN HAMILTON THOM, 
Author of ** Laws of Life After the Mind of Christ.” 
EDITED WITH A MEMOIR BY 


Vv. D. DAVIS, B.A. 
LONDON: PHILIP GREEN, 5, ESSEX STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


_—— 


10/6 OUR BEAUTIFUL 5/11 
TEACHERS’ BIBLE FOR 
Post free, large type, with ‘‘Manual,” and 147 Unique Illustra- 
tions, size 7 by 5. Bound in limp morocco, with overlapping 
edges; or in a better quality 78. Gd. Abroad, 6d, extra. 
Principal FAIRBAIRN writes: 
“ The amount of information condensed in your ‘ Manual,’ and the number of 
competent scholars employed on it, are truly remarkable.” 


THE LONDON BIBLE WAREHOUSE, 53, Parernoster Row, E.C. 








Jou. HEATHS BEST PENS. 
Turseo “eS GREY. 2/6 Gruss 
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SCOTTISH PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION. 


(ESTABLISHED 1837.) 
MUTUAL ASSURANCE WITH MODERATE PREMIUMS. 
Accumulated Funds ... £11,700,000. 

The Surplus at last Investigation was £1,423,000. 
Sixty-five per cent. of the Policies which became claims by death 
during 1900 were entitled to Bonuses which, notwithstanding that 
the Premiums do not as a rule exceed the non-profit rates of other 
Offices, were, on the average, equal to an addition of consider- 
ably over 50 per cent. to the Original Assurances. 

The next division of Surplus takes place at 3lst December, 1901. 
LONDON: 17, KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C. 
WEST END BRANCII: 17, PALL MALL, S.W. 

HEAD OFFICE: 6, ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 


Prudential Assurance Company, 


LIMITED, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 
FOUNDED 1848. 





Invested Funds _... oul —_ £40,000,000. 





A SELECTION OF 


JOHN HEYWOOD'S PUBLICATIONS 


ALL CLOTH. 


English Practical Banking. By T. B. MOXON, 
F.1.B. Demy 8vo., 112 pp. Tenth Edition. 4/6 Net. 

Elementary Drawing under the Board of 
Education. By ALFONZO GARDINER. Illustrated by 600 Diagrams. 
Crown 8vo, 375 pp. 12th Edition. 5s. 

Form Grammar. by W. DODDS, Author of “ An 
Algebra for Beginners,” ** The Young Beginner's Latin Course,” Part Lil. in 
Sir William Smith's Principia Latina Series, &c., &c. Adapted to the require- 
ments of the College of Preceptors’ Third Class Certificate Examination. 

Part 1.—Crown 8vo, 256 pp. 2/6. art I1.—Crown 8vo, 324 pp. 3'-. 

Textile Accounts. By G. H. RICHARDSON, F.S.S., 
Ai ® a Acct. and J. LUND, A.S.A.A. A Book for Cotton Spinners, 
Bleachers, Dyers, &c., &c. Demy 8vo, 142 pp, 4,6 Net. 

Humidity in Cotton Spinning. By Sir BENJAMIN 
DOBSON. Revised and supplemented by W. W. MIDGLEY. ° Entirely 
New Edition. New Illustrations. Crown 4to, 145 pp. 3/6 Net. 

Some _ Difficulties in Cotton Spinning. by 
Sir BENJAMIN DOBSON. Revised, and with New Illustrations. 2/- Net. 

Self-acting Mules. By THOMAS THORNLEY, 

ecturer upon Cotton Spinning. Compiled for Students and those having 
actual charge of Self-acting Mules, Mule-fitters, Overlookers, Managers, 
and Master Spinners. New and Revised Edition. Price 4s. 6d. Net. 

Practical Treatise on Mule Spinning. by 
THOMAS THORNLEY. Being a continuation though a complete Vol. in 
itselt of ** Self-acting Mules.” Crown 8vo, 648 pp. 6/6 Net. 

Defects in Plumbing and Drainage Work. 
New and Enlarged Edition, 120 Woodcuts. By Dr. VACHER, Medical 
Officer of Health for Cheshire. Demy 8vo. 1/- Net. 

Motherhood. A Book for every Woman, by Dr. ALICE 
KER. Cloth. 134 pp. 1/6. 


Works bythe late Lancashire Laureate, and Dialect Humourist, 3/6 per Vol. 
Epirev sy GEORGE MILNER, President ot the Manchester Literary Club. 
, The Series consists of the following : : ; 

VOL. |—Lancashire Sketches, Series |. With 
General Introduction by the Editor and Portrait of the Author, Vignette by 
Randolph Caldecott. . 

VOL. ll.—Laneashire Sketches, Series Il. With 
Vignette by Randolph Caldecott. 2 

VOL. IIl.—Besom Ben Stories. With Frontispiece 
by J. H. E. Partington, and Vignette by Randolph Caldecott. 

VOL. |V.-Ghimney Corner Stories, \Vith Frontis- 

_ piece by J. H. E. Partington, and Vignette by Randolph Caldecott. 

VOL. V.—Tufts of Heather, Series [. With Frontis- 
piece by J. H. Hague, and Vignette by Randolph Caldecott 

VOL. Vl.—Tufts of Heather, Series Il. With Frontis- 
piece by George Sheffield, and Vignette by Randolph Caldecott. 

VOL. VI.—Rambles in the Lake Country, and 
other Travel Sketches. With Map, Illustrations and Index; and Vignette 
by Randolph Caldecott. 

VOL. VIIlL—Poems and Songs. With a Preface and 
an Introductory Essay on the Dialect of Lancashire considered as a vehicle 
for poetry, by the Editor. Frontispiece by F. J. Shields, Vignette by 
Randolph Caldecott, and other Illustrations. 


Complete Catalogues may be had on application to JOHN HEYWOOD, 
Deansgate & Ridgefield, Manchester; 29 & 30, Shoe Lane, London, E.C. 








NDEX.—The Index of Vol. IV. of THe SPEAKER 
(new series) is NOW READY, and may be ob- 
tained gratis on application to THE SpEAKER Office, 
14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 
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APPEALS. 


GUY’S HOSPITAL, S.E., 











Makes urgent appeal for a Renovation and Building Fund of 


£180,000, and for an additional £14,000 per annum towards 
general maintenance. 
H. COSMO O. BONSOR, Treasurer. 


THE ORPHAN WORKING SCHOOL. 
HAVERSTOCK HILL and HORNSEY RISE (Founded 1758). 
Patron—HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
Treasurer—HORACE B. MARSHALL, Esq., J.P., D.L. 

Maintains and educates 500 Fatherless Children, varying in 
age from infancy to 14 years. An undenominational institution 
supported by voluntary contributions. 

Help for the ‘‘ Fatherless and the Widow in their affliction” 
is urgently needed. Contributions will be thankfully received 
and all information given by the Secretary, ALEXANDER 
GRANT, at the Office, 73, Cheapside, London, E.C, 


REEDHAM ORPH IANAGE, PURLEY, SURREY. 





Entirely dependent upon oulille be ne poeta once for its needs. 


Children are cligible for admission at three months old, and are retained and 
cared for in every way until they are 15. 


The Board of Management have a fatherless family of 300 to care for. They 
have been obliged to borrow £500 to meet current expenses, and they maa 
earnestly appeal for AID in their work. 


HY. COSMO O. BONSOR, Treasurer. 
J. ROWLAND EDWARDS, Secretary, 
Office, 99, Cannon Street, E.C. 


CHRISTMAS DINNERS FOR STARVING POOR. 


Rev. J. W. ATKINSON, Claremont, Cawley Road, London, E., 
URGENTLY PLEADS for HELP to provide SIX THOUSAND 
CHRISTMAS DINNERS for Honest, but Destitute, East London 
Poor. Every POUND sent also provides 200 Free Hot MEALS 
for Poor ILL-FED and ILL-CLAD little East End CHILDREN 
DISTRESS GREAT. 


during cold winter days. 





“CONTRASTS! 


S THE TITLE OF T 
ST. GILES’S CHRISTIAN MISSION'S ‘WINTER APPEAL. 


- HOW THE POOR EXIST. 

. How Helpless Women and Children suffer. 

How the St. Giles’s Christian Mission helps. 

How constantly and extensively it works. 

How urgently funds are needed NOW. 

How YOU can assist to provide FOOD, FIRING, CLOTHING, and 
CHRISTMAS DINNERS for those unable to provide for themselves. 

Treasurer: F. A. BEVAN, Esgq., D.L., J.P., 54, Lombard Street, E.C. 
SuPERINTENDENT: WM. WHEATLEY, 4, Ampton Street, Regent Square, 
London, W.C, 


QuPwns 





DISABLED MISSIONARIES’ WIDOWS AND 
ORPHANS’ FUND 
OF THE LONDON CITY MISSION. 


This Fund was formed to give support to aged and infirm 
Missionaries who, after life-long service, are compelled to cease 
from their labours. 61 of these receive yearly grants of £52. 
65 Widows whose husbands died in the work receive grants of 
from £10 to £20 yearly, In all about 200 persons are Recipients 
of this Fund. The Committee require over £5,000 a year to 
meet the demands; they, therefore, earnestly ask you to cast 
generously into this part of Our Lord’s Treasury, 

Treasurer—F, A. BEVAN, Esq. 
Secretary—JAMES DUNN, 3, Bridewell Place, E.C, 
Bankers—Messrs. BARCLAY and CO.,, Limited, 


THE LONDON CITY MISSION. 
[FUNDS MUCH NEEDED. 





Employs 460 Missionaries. | 
IT IS ONE OF THE OLDEST OF THE HOME MISSIONARY 
SOCIETIES, HAVING BEEN FOUNDED BY DAVID NASMITIL IN 1845. 

The Crry Missionary is a friend in the Boos of the People, where he 
expounds the Holy Scriptures ; while 125 SPEC Missionaries are appointed 
to Cabmen, Coalies, Omnibusmen, Canal Cvwodng Navvies, Gasworkers, 
Railwaymen, Dockers, &ec., including 25 to the Landlords, Barmen, and 
Customers in over 8,000 Pu iblic -houses, and 18 who visit solely among the Welsh, 
Jews, and Foreigners in London. 

SOME OF THE RESULTS OF THE SOCIETY'S WORK 
DURING 1g00-1901 :— 
Induced to attend Public Wi aiid 5.249 
yew Communicants . ee ee ee ee 1,601 
Restored to Church Communion ee os oe oe 448 
Drunkards Reclaimed .. 1,464 
Treasurer: F. A. BEVAN, Es sq. 
Secretaries: § Rev- T. S. HU TCHINSON, M.A, 
secretaries * 7 Rev. ROBERT DAWSON, B.A. 
Messrs. BARCLAY AND CO., LTD., 54, Lombard-street, E.C, 
Offices: 3, BRIDEWELL PLACE, LONDON, E.C, 


Bankers : 
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OFFERS TO ITS READERS 


AN IDEAL POPULAR LIBRARY OF GENERAL HISTORY 
LITTLE MORE THAN HALF PRICE. 





For a FIRST PAYMENT 
of 8s. only, 


THE WHOLE LIBRARY, 56 VOLS. 


Delivered to the Subscriber. 


THE STORY OF THE NATIONS. 


‘‘ That most admirable and deservedly Popular Series,’’ 


Criticism of ‘‘ THE TIMES. 





The preoccupied man of business can pick up one volume or other of this Library and enjoy half an hour's 


leisure, at the same time broadening his views and adding to his knowledge. 


that the average man need know of general history. 





In fact the series contains all 





On receipt of a post- -card addressed to 


THE MANAGER, 


‘“ THE SPEAKER” OFFICE, 14, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 


An ILLUSTRATED HANDBOOK will be sent FREE, entitled ‘‘BRIEF GLIMPSES,” giving full particulars 
of this SPECIAL OFFER of THE STORY OF THE NATIONS LIBRARY. 








THE STORY OF THE NATIONS LIBRARY can now be had for MONTHLY PAYMENTS, 
on terms which READY CASH could not formerly secure. 


In Cloth, 8s., and 16 further payments of 10s. each, or Net Cash £8. 


_— 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. 


THEOLOGY. 


Sense (P. C., M.A.), A Critical and Historical Enquiry into the Origin of the 


Third Gospel, 7s. 6d. Williams and Norgate. 
ART AND DRAMA, 


Tighe (Harry), Jean: A Play in Prologue and three acts, 2s. 6d. Elliot 


Stock, 


Forsyth (P. T.), Religion in Recent Art: Expository Lectures on Rossetti 
Burne Jones, Watts, Holman Hunt, and Wagner, with 8 illustrations, ros. 


net, Hodder and Stoughton, 


HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, AND MEMOIRS. 
Smeaton (Oliphant), Principal James Morrison, ‘‘ The Man and _ his Work,” 


Monogra h, with an —— by A, M, Fairbairn, D.D., 2s, 6d. neh 


Edinburgh : : Oliver and Boyd 


Waller (A. R.) and Burrow (G. H.S.), John Henry, Cardinal Newman. “ Th 
Westminster Biographies.” Kegan Paul. 
Killen (W. D., D.D., LL.D.) Reminiscences of a Long Life, 6s. Hodder an 


Stoughton. 
VERSE. 


SHORT SEA TRIPS 


From London throughout the Year, 





1, 


e 


d 





Barlow Gane), Ghost Bereft, with other Stories and Studies in Verse, 3s. 6d. net. GIBRALTAR, MOROCCO COAST, CANARY ISLANDS, 


Smith, Elder, 


Buckton (A.), Through Human Eyes. Poems. With an Introductory Poem by 


Robert Bridges, 3s. 6d. Elkin Matthews. 
POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


Abbott (Lyman), The Rights of Man: a Study in Twentieth Century Problems, 


6s. James Clarke. 


NAVAL, 


Mahan (A. T., D.C.L., LL.D.), Types of Naval Officers, drawn from the history 
of the British Navy, with some account of the conditions of naval warfare 
at the beginning of the eighteenth century and of its subsequent develop- 


ment during the sail period, ros. 6d. net. Sampson Low. 


TRANSLATIONS. 
La Claviére (R. de Maulde), The Art of Life, translated by George Herbert Ely 


6s. Swan Sonnenschein. 


Von Zittel (Karl Altred), History of Geology and Palzontology to the End of 
the r9th Century, translated by Maria M. Ogilvie Gordon, 6s. Walter 


Scott. 
NEW EDITIONS. 


Tenny son (Alfred), “In Memoriam,” with a Commentary by L. Morel, LL.D., 


*Red Leather Series,” 2s. 6d. net. Hodder and Stoughton. 
Borrow (George), Isopel Berners, Text Edited with Introduction and Notes by 
Thomas Seccombe, 2s. 6d, net. 
Stoughton. 


Simonson (Paul Frederick, M.A. Oxon.), The Companies Act, 1g00, with Com- 


mentaries and Forms, 5s. Effingham Wilson. 


FICTION. 
** Limbo,” My Own Death, 6s. Henry J. Drane. 


Thomas (John, D.D.), Lloyd of the Mill; or, The First shall be Last and the Last 


First, a Welsh Story, 5s. Elliot Stock. 
A Parish Scandal: a Tale of Modern Manners, by Mrs. Charles Marshall, 6s. 
Elliot Stock. 
Reaney (Mrs. G. S.), The Romance of an Emergency, 6s._ Henry J. Drane. 
Bullen (Frank T.), The Apostles of the South-East, 6s.} Hodder and Stoughton. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Bayley (Harold), The Tragedy of Sir Francis Bacon: an Appeal for Further 
Investigation and Research, 6s. net. Grant Richards. 

Annual Report of the School Board rt London for the year from Lady Day, 
1900, to Lady Day. 1901. 4d. S. King and Son, 

Canton (Ww illiam), In Memory of W. Vv. 3s. 6d. net. J. M. Dent. 

County Court Practice Made Easy, or Debt Collection Simplified, by a Solicitor, 
2s. 6d. net, Effingham Wilson. 

The Dangers of Spiritualism, being Records of Personal Experiences, with 
Notes and Comments and Five Illustrations by a Member of the Society for 
Psychical Research, 2s. 6d. Sands. 

Grant (John), The Underground Watering of Plants and Gardens, to which is 
— Chapters on the Culture and Propagation of Rose Trees, 1s. Ward, 
.ock 

Oscar (/ Alan), School and Sea Dz uys, 6s. net. Thomas Burleigh. 

Hardy (Rev. E. J.), Love, Courtship, and Marriage, 3s. ‘6d. Chatto and 
Windus. 

The Ballad of Mr. Rook, by G. W., with Illustrations by the Hon. Mrs. Percy 
Wyndham. 


MAGAZINES, REVIEWS, AND ANNUALS, 

Britannia, December, 6d. P. S. King. 

Church Directory and Almanac, 1go2, 2s. J. Nisbet. 

Open Court, December, 6d. Kegan Paul. 

Review of Reviews, December 14. 6d. Mowbray House. 

The Licensed Victuallers’ Official Annual, 1rgo2, 1s. net. 35, Great George-street, 

Vestminster. 

The “ Vanity Fair” Album: a Show of Sovereigns, Statesmen, Judges and Men 
of the Day, with Biograph’cal and Critical Notices by Jehu Junior, 
Vol. XXXIIL., 1901, £2 2s. 

Woman at Home, January, 6d. Hodder and Stoughton. 





3,007 
THE NEWS- 
BOONS PAPERS 
and RE- 
BLESSINGS. COMMEND 
THEM. 








6d. and 1/- per box at all Stationers. Sample box of all kinds 1/1 by post. 
MACNIVEN & CAMERON, LTD., Waverley Works, EDINBURGH. 





“Red Leather Series,” Hodder and 


AND MADEIRA. 
Trip taking about 25 days, making altogether a most enjoyable 
holiday at the moderate fare of 
20 guineas inclusive. 
ELECTRIC LIGHT and all modern improvements. 
STEWARDESS CARRIED, 
For illustrated handbook apply to 
FORWOOD BROS. & CO., 


Morocco House, 
St. Mary Axe, E.C, ; 


or to THOS. COOK & SON’S Offices. 





ESTABLISHED 1851. 


BIRKBECK BANK 


SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, CHANCERY LANE, LONDON, W.C. 


CURRENT ACCOUNTS 
2 ° on the minimum monthly balances of 
o when not drawn below £100. 


DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS 
23 3 on deposits repayable on demand. 2: A 
STOCKS AND SHARES 


Stocks and Shares purchased and sold for customers. 
The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post-free. 


F munthaad RAVEN sc ROFT, Manager, 


WORLD TRAVEL, 


ORGANISED BY HENRY S. LUNN, M.D., F.R.G.S., B.Ch., 
W. HOLDSWORTH LUNN and CONNOP F.S, PEROWNE. 


CRUISE 
On the Magnificent Ocean Yacht “ARGONAUT.” 
Tonnage 3,254; H.-P. 4,000. Electric Light. First-class Cuisine. 
SAILING AS FOLLOWS TO THE MEDITERRANEAN : 
December 23rd.—From Marseilles to Palermo, Jaffa 
(for Jerusalem), Alexandria (for Cairo), Malta, 
and back to Marseilles. A 25 days’ Cruise for 
27 Guineas and upwards. 
This Cruise is under the auspices of the Co-operative Cruising Company, Limited. 





£10 10s. and £13 138. ‘TOURS to ROME via the 
MONT CENIS and ST. GOTHARD ROUTES. 

Extensions to Naples, Assisi, Perugia, Siena, 

Florence, Venice, Milan, and the Riviera. 


£12 12s.6d. TOURS to FLORENCE and VENICE. 
£10 10s. WINTER SKATING and TOBOGGAN- 


ING PARTIES to CHAMONIX and to 
GRINDELWALD. 


A WORLD'S TOUR for 200 GUINEAS. 


Full particulars from the Secretary, 5, Endsleigh-gardens. 
Euston, London, N.W. 











THE MOST NUTRITIOUS, 


EPPS’S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


BREAKFAST—SUPPER 
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THE SPEAKER. 


ABBREVIATED LIST of Clubs, Reading Rooms, &c., where 
THE SPEAKER may be found. 


Lack of space prevents our giving anything like a thoroughly comprehensive list of clubs and reading rooms taking 
THE SPEAKER, but for the benefit of our readers who are travelling we publish below an abbbreviated selected list 
in different parts of the United Kingdom, which may prove useful to them. The Secretary of any club taking the paper 
and desiring to be included in this list should write to the Manager, SPEAKER Office, 14, Henrietta Street, W.C. 


Aberdeen, Royal Northern Club. 

Abergavenny Club. 

Acton Priory Constitutional Club. 

Amherst Club, Hackney. 

Andover Club. 

Andover, County Club. 

Ashford Liberal Club. 

Ayr County Club. 

Bacup Liberal Club. 

Banbury Conservative Club 

Barnsley and District Conservative Club. 

Bath, Larkhall Liberal Club, 

Bath, Walcot Liberal Club. 

Bayswater Club, W. 

Bedford Club. 

Bedford Liberal Club. 

Belfast, Ulster Club. 

Beverley Club. 

Beverley News Rooms, 

Birmingham, Clef Club. 

Birmingham, Old Edwardian Associa- 
tion. 

Birmingham Press Club. 

Birmingham Victorian Club. 

Bishop Auckland Club. 

Blackburn, County Club. 

Blackpool, Wainwright Conservative 

Club. 

Blandford Constitutional Club. 

Boscombe Club. 

Bournemouth, Arts Club. 

Bournemouth (West) Conservative Club. 

Bradford and County Conservative Club. 

Bradford Junior Conservative Club. 

Bradford Liberal Club. 

Brighouse Liberal Club, 

Brighton Carlton Club. 

Brighton Liberal Club. 

Brighton Smugglers’ Club. 

Bristol, Brunswick Square Liberal Club. 

Bristol, Church Road Liberal Club. 

Bristol, Clevedon Liberal Club. 

Bristol, Totterdown Liberal Club. 

Burton-on-Trent Liberal Club. 

Bury, Trevelyan Club. 

Cambridge and County Liberal Club. 

Cambridge Conservative Club. 

Cambridge University Carlton Club. 

Campbeltown Club. 

Cardiff, Central Liberal Club. 

Cardiff, County Club. 

Carlisle Conservative Club. 

Cathays Conservative Club. 

Chelsea Conservative Club. 

Church (Lancs.) Liberal Club. 

Clevedon Constitutional Club. 

Colchester Liberal Club. 

Colne Liberal Club. 

Colonial Club, Whitehall, S.W, 

Cork County Club. 

Coventry Liberal Club. 

Coventry Reform Club. 

Crediton Constitutional Club, 

Dalton-in-Furness Liberal Club. 

Darlington Conservative Club. 

Darlington Liberal Unionist Club. 

Dawlish Constitutional Club. 

Deal, Wellington Club. 

Dorking Club. 

Dublin, Alexandra Club. 

Dublin, Fitzwilliam Club. 

Dublin University Club. 

Dundee, Eastern Club. 

Dunfermline Club. 

Dunstable and District Unionist Club. 

Durham County Club. 

Eastbourne, Devonshire Club. 

East Oxford Liberal Club. 

Eccentric Club, W. 

Edinburgh, Philosophical Institution. 

Edinburgh Seottish Conservative Club, 








Edinburgh, Scottish Liberal Club. 

Elgin Club. 

Exeter and County Club. 

Exeter, Devonshire Liberal Club, 

Falmouth Subscription Rooms, 

Folkestone Masonic Club. 

Folkestone, Radnor Club. 

Freemantle, Harcourt Liberal Club. 

Friends’ Mission Institute, E. 

Frome Liberal Club. 

Gainsboro Working Men’s Institute. 

Galway County Club. 

Glossop Liberal Club. 

Gloucester Liberal Club. 

Greenwich Conservative Club. 

Grosvenor Club, W. 

Halifax, Borough Club. 

Halifax Club. 

Harrow Constitutional Club. 

Hastings, County Conservative Club. 

Hawick Liberal Club. 

Herne Bay Club. 

Hertford Conservative and Liberal Union- 
ist Club. 

Hopton Liberal Club. 

Horsham Club. 

Huddersfield, Church Street Conservative 
Club. 

Hull Club. 

Hull Constitutional Club. 

Ilfracombe Constitutional Club. 

Ilkley Library. 

Ipswich and Suffolk Club. 

Ipswich Institute. 

Ipswich Reform Club. 

Junior Conservative Club, S.W. 

Kendal Conservative Club. 

Kensington Constitutional Club, S.W. 

Keynsham Liberal Club, 

Kidderminster Masonic Club. 

Kidderminster, St. John’s Institute. 

Kilkenny, Home Rule Club. 

Kingston, Albany Club. 

Launceston Liberal Association. 

Leeds and County Conservative Club. 

Leeds Building Exchange. 

Leeds Catholic Club. 

Leicester and County Liberal Club. 

Leith Liberal Club. 

Leith, Merchants’ Club. 

Letter Sorters’ Library, Paddington. 

Lewisham Conservative Club. 

Limerick Junior Club. 

Lingfield Park Club, Lingfield. 

Liskeard Conservative Club. 

Littlehampton, Club and 

Rooms. 

Louth Liberal Club. 

Luton Liberal Club. 

Maidenhead Constitutional Club’ 

Maidstone Conservative Club. 

Malvern Club. 

Manchester, Arts Club. 

Manchester, Ellesmere Club. 

Manchester Freemasons’ Club. 

Manchester, Gladstone Liberal Club. 

Margate Club. 

Merthyr Tydfil Public Reading Room. 

Mitcham Conservative and Unionist Club. 

Moffat Club. 

Mortlake, Sheen House Club. 

National Liberal Club, S.W. 

Newcastle-under-Lyme Liberal Club. 

Newton Abbot Club. 

Northam, Evans Liberal Club. 

Northampton Conservative Club, 

Northampton Masonic Clu». 

Nottingham, Gladstone Club. 

Nottingham Liberal Unionist Club, 

Nuneaton Conservative Club, 


Reading 





N.W. Railway Institute, London, N.W. 
Oswaldtwistle Conservative Club. 
Oswaldtwistle (Lancs.) Liberal Club. 
Otley Unionist Club. 
Ottery Liberal Club. 
Oxford Conservative and Unionist Club. 
Oxford Reform Club. 
Paisley, Beaconsfield Club. 
Paisley Liberal Club. 
Plymouth Club. 
Plymouth Conservative and Unionist Club. 
Plymouth Liberal Club. 
Pontefract Conservative and Unionist Club. 
Press Club, E.C. 
Preston Reform Club. 
Putney Constitutional Club. 
Reading, Athenzum, 
Reading Liberal Club. 
Reigate Constitutional Club. 
Richmond, Reading Room. 
Ripon Liberal Club. 
Rochester and County Club. 
Roscommon Club. 
Royal Colonial Institute, S.W. 
Rugby Club. 
Rushton (Lancs.) Liberal Club. 
Rye, Dormy House Club. 
Southampton, Royal Southern Yacht Club. 
Southampton Royal Yacht Club. 
Salop, South Shropshire Club. 
Sandown Conservative and Unionist Club. 
Sandown Liberal Club. 
Savage Club, S.W. 
Scarborough Club. 
Sheffield Athenzeum. 
Sheffield, Eccleshall Liberal Club. 
Sheffield, Eccleshall Road Conservative 
Club. 
Sheffield Reform Club. 
Sheffield, The Club. 
Sheffield, West End Conservative Club. 
Southampton, County Club. 
Southampton, Gladstone Working Men's 
lub. 

Southampton, Hartley College Library. 
Southampton, Highfield Reading Room. 
Southampton Liberal Club. 
Southampton, Polytechnic Institute. 
South Kensington Conservative Club. 
Southsea Club. 
South Shields Liberal Club, 
Spalding Constitutional Club. 
St. Bride’s Institute, E.C. 
St. Leonards Club. 
Stockport Central Reform Club. 
Swansea Liberal Club. 
Taunton, Somerset County Club. 
Trowbridge Club. 
Thirsk, The Institute. 
Tipperary County Club, 
Tullamore, King’s County Club. 
Tunbridge Wells, Nevill Club. 
Ventnor, I. of W., County and Castle Club. 
Victoria Club, W.C. 
Wakefield and County Club. 
Watford Conservative Club. 
Wednesbury Liberal Club. 
Weston-super-Mare Constitutional Club. 
Weston-super-Mare Liberal Club. 
Westward Ho Union Club. 
Wigan Reform Club. 
Wilsey (Bradford) Conservative Club. 
Wivenhoe (Essex) Reading Club. 
Wokingham Club. 
Wolverhampton Corservative Club. 
Wolverhampton, Villiers Reform Club. 
Worcester, City Club. 
York, Conservative Club. 
York, St. Leonard's Club. 

And many others, 
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FOUNDED 1762. FOUNDED 1762. 


THE EQUITABLE 
Life Assurance Society, 


MANSION HOUSE STREET 


(Opposite the Mansion House), LONDON, E.C. 








THis Society, familiarly known as ‘‘THE OLD EQUITABLE,” was established in the year 1762, 

and is the oldest Life Office on the Mutual Principle in existence. During its long career of uninter- 
rupted prosperity it has distributed unusually large sums in Bonuses, and to-day stands in the unrivalled 
position of having more than 


TWENTY-FOUR TIMES THE ANNUAL PREMIUM INCOME IN HAND. 





A CENTURY’S RECORD. 


During the One Hundred Years ended December 3ist, 

















1900, the Premiums received amounted to - - £26,207,886 
And the Society Paid— 

In Claims under its Policies - = = = = £20,518,201 

In Bonuses - - - - - - - - = - 23,013,594 

As Surrender Values - = = = = = = 2,236,676 

In Annuities - - = 25s 5s 5S 5S Ss -* | 175,385 

Total Payments - - = = £45,943,856 

And had Invested on December S3ist, 1900 - - - £4,665,701 





So that over the whole of that period for every £1,000 that became a claim the Society paid, on the 
average, in amount assured and bonus, £2,121; and the Members or their relatives received, on the average, 
a return of £175 for every 4100 paid in Premiums. 

Out of 107 Policies which became claims in the year 1900, the sum assured and declared bonuses together 

In 18 cases Exceeded Three Times 
In 47 cases Exceeded Twice, and The Original 


In 77 cases, or more than two-thirds of the entire number, Amount Assured. 
Exceeded One-and-a-Half Times 





For Prospectus, Proposal Form, and every information apply to 


H. WW. MANLY, Actuary and Secretary, 
- MANSION HOUSE STREET (Opposite THE MANSION HOUSE), LONDON, E.C. . 
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